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In human love I claim no part : 

To her I give your changeful heart. 

Though unforgotten be the past, 

Diviner bonds now hold me fast. 

By this last kiss of mine on earth 

I seal you claims of higher worth. 

The mists of sin now dim our eyes, 

But o’er the sea of death will rise 

A nobler goal, a grander prize. 
LEvery-day Verses. 


Cuapter I. 
JER face, under the shadow of the ugly bonnet, was one of 
extreme refinement and beauty. She looked—as indeed she 
was—thoroughbred. Katherine Villiers, in fact, belonged to one of 
the oldest families in England. 

Nevertheless, she was one of the most popular and successful 
captains in the Army; and, amid all the coarseness and apparent 
profanity of the stormy meeting then progressing, she held her head 
high and never flinched for a moment, though some of the language 
used both by orators and sinners must have been a revelation to her. 

But Captain Kitty had that enthusiastic, exa/¢té sort of tempera- 
ment of which saints and martyrs are an outcome; although there 
was both human passion and feeling in her dark eyes. When she 
prayed, as she did now in her turn, it was not so much a prayer 
as an impassioned protest against the powers of evil—an agony, a 
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battering as it were at the gates of Heaven. One could hear the 
human heart-throbs through the eager words. Her cultured, 
exquisitely modulated voice rang through the great hall like a silver 
bell, and set the chords of many a long buried feeling vibrating. 

“That’s right, Captain Kitty! Have it out with the Devil! 
Give him a bloody nose! Land him one in the eye !” 

The expressions of applause that were echoed about from one 
enthusiast to another were perhaps not very choice or elegant, but 
they were certainly evoked by genuine feeling, undeniable emotion. 

One man upon the platform commenced to spar wildly in the air, as 
though he were fighting with some invisible opponent who was bent 
upon overthrowing him. A woman—whose eye was black and her 
face swollen, as though she had been exceedingly maltreated—rolled 
on the floor in a fit of hysterics. She began to confess to a catalogue 
of sins—a roll-call of an exceedingly ghastly and unedifying 
character, beginning with minor offences against the law—such as 
petty larceny and “ drunk and disorderlies ”—and gradually working 
up to the climax of infanticide, on a wholesale scale, for the sake of 
insurance moneys. There are even now Lucrezia Borgias in humble 
life who, without the stage accessories of gilded goblets and sparkling 
wines, commit murder on the same big lines as that dramatic per- 
sonage. The revelations made sometimes at these sensational religious 
meetings are appalling. But people attending them are so accus- 
tomed to melodrama that they produce very little effect. 

One of the workers stooped over the writhing, groaning, guilt- 
stricken sinner, and whispered words of hope and encouragement ; 
but the beautiful, passionate pleading went on all the time, every 
word distinctly audible, even through the tumult it raised. 

And yet it was not the words that moved them, but the tones, 
the thrilling subtle sweetness of the voice inflexions. These swayed 
their senses and played upon their emotions, as might the music of 
some great and glorious symphony. 

In this sort of emotional religion the words are nothing; the 
voice, personal magnetism, nervous force, sympathetic vapport of the 
speaker are everything. Captain Kitty was perfectly aware that this 
power belonged to her. She delighted in the exercise of it, just as a 
great actress might delight in seeing her audience alternately laugh 
and weep, while under the spell of her genius. The dramatic instinct 
is indeed a valuable one to a Salvationist. If it were entirely 
eliminated from the platform there would be few conversions, fewer 
disciples. 

After the prayer was over, Captain Kitty came down from the 
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platform and went slowly about amongst the people—exhorting, 
beseeching, encouraging. Eager hands—palsied with drink, clammy 
with excitement, foul with the filth of days—were stretched out to 
grasp her as she passed ; and she had a word and a kindly greeting 
for all. 

When she reached the sobbing, hysterical woman, she paused, 
laid a cool, soothing hand on that miserable, beslobbered brow, 
parted the ragged wisps of hair, and gazed into the bleared, drink- 
sodden eyes. 

“T’m a bad un, a downright bad un!” cried the sinner, with a 
sort of despairing pride in the gigantic nature of her guilt. “It’s no 
manner of use me tryin’ to be good, because what I’ve done is enough 
to damn the whole of creation.” 

“The Lord wants your heart, or He would not be asking for it 
now,” replied the Salvation captain, in a tender voice ; and the woman, 
stooping suddenly, grabbed a bit of her dress and kissed it. 

Close beside them stood a man who had been a very attentive 
listener to Captain Kitty’s prayer, and who had followed with his - 
eyes her every movement, with a sort of breathless eagerness. 

He was a man of perhaps thirty-five years of age, with a handsome, 
bronze, haggard face, and a lean figure, upon which his rags of cloth- 
ing hung loosely. Poorly, meanly as he was dressed, there was about 
him that nameless, indescribable air that marks unmistakably, to the 
end, him who has once been a gentleman. 

When Captain Kitty drew near and began to talk to the hysterical 
woman, this man hid his face in his arms, as though either to bury 
away some intense emotion, or to prevent some possible recognition. 

If he was moved by the latter feeling, however, he defeated his 
own object; for the Salvationist took it for granted that he was 
moved by her exhortation instead, and stayed to clinch the argument. 

The cause was hers, heart and soul, and she but lived to rescue 
sinners from the Devil’s grasp. 

When, therefore, she noticed that the man’s shoulders were work- 
ing convulsively, and that he kept his face sedulously hidden, she 
judged that it was the Spirit of God at work within him. 

She laid her firm white hand upon his shoulder, and at the touch 
he shuddered from head to foot. 

“ Brother,” she murmured, stooping over him, so that he felt her 
warm breath on his cheek, “ God asks your soul of you! Will you 
let Him ask in vain ?” 

The man groaned, but made no other reply. Captain Kitty 
went on. 
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“Oh, my brother, my dear, precious loved brother in Christ, will 
you not listen to my poor pleading, and cast away the burden of sin 
that is weighing you to the earth? It is so simple—so simple, and 
the relief is so unutterable! Give me your life, and let me pass it on 
to God.” 

At this last adjuration the man seemed moved by some irresistible 
force to raise his head and to look her in the face. 

As their eyes met—hers eager, supplicating, ardent, full of beseech- 
ing love and tenderness ; his full of nothing but a haggard trouble 
and despair—she cried out wildly, and put her hand to her heart, as 
though stabbed there by some sharp and sudden pain. 

 Julian—Julian Gray!” she exclaimed, in a tone of great surprise 
and excitement. 

“ Ay, Julian Gray—or at least all that is left of him !” replied the 
man, in a hollow voice. Captain Kitty was breathing quickly, her 
hand still pressed against her side. You could see her heart beating 
through her dress, as she vainly strove to regain her self-possession. 
The sight of this face, risen from her former world to confront her, 
had disturbed her strangely. 

“T—I thought you were still in Australia,” she gasped, after a 
moment’s pause. ‘‘ Where have you been all these years ?” 

The man laughed—a ghastly, unmirthful laugh, that would have 
provoked notice in any other place, but did not sound at all extra- 
ordinary there. 

“Where? Tohell,I think! You hear lots of queer experiences 
in this new life of yours. Well, call to mind the very strangest and 
the very wickedest of them all, and you still wouldn’t be able to 
realise mine !” 

For once, Captain Kitty did not appear ready to grasp the 
opportunity this confession opened to her. She was usually quick 
to seize upon every chance given her to fight the powers of evil. 
But now she seemed struck dumb. She merely stood still, and 
gazed down into the depths of those wild, despairing eyes—a like 
trouble growing into her own as she gazed. 

**I—I scarcely thought you would have known me! I hoped 
you would pass by, unrecognised, the wreck of the man you 
once—knew ! ” 

“TI should have known your eyes anywhere,” replied the 
Salvationist, slowly. 

Then she sighed, and awoke to the reality of things. She was 
one of Christ’s soldiers, and she must not neglect her duty. No 
mere human emotion must interfere with that. 
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“Julian,” she said, and now her voice was quiet, though full 
of repressed intensity, “you did well to come here! I have prayed 
for you always. I have begged that God would give me your soul, 
so that I might renderit back to Him. My prayer is surely answered, 
since you are here ?” 

* Don’t you make any mistake, Kitty,” he answered roughly, “I 
did not come here for any of that tomfoolery. You don’t catch me 
slobbering over my sins, like those idiots over there! I’m a man, 
when all’s said and done; and, if I’ve sinned, I can repent without 
howling about it.” 

“T hoped you were here to seek salvation, my poor friend ! 
What was it that brought you, if not that ?” 

“ The chance of seeing you! I heard about you, and I could not 
believe it, until I saw it with my own eyes. Besides, I was hungry 
for the sight of you—after all those hateful, God-forsaken 
years !” 

She would not notice the break in his voice, the pleading in his 
wretched eyes. 

She was all duty now; and, since the time for his conversion was 
not yet come, she must leave him for other and more accessible 
souls. 

“You must come again,” she said—her sweet, clear voice com- 
pletely under control. “Come again, and again, until the Spirit of the 
Lord begins to move in your torpid soul. Believe me, dear 
Julian, there is no way to happiness, save only by the way of 
conversion ! ” 

But at night, when she lay on her hard narrow bed, the thought 
of that strange meeting came back to trouble her, and to prevent her 
from sleeping, tired as she was. 

Years before, when she was a light-hearted girl in her teens, 
Julian Gray had been her betrothed lover. He was the younger son 
of a baronet, whose lands adjoined those of her father. He was then 
inthe army. His prospects were not, perhaps, brilliant, but they were 
fairly good. He would inherit his mother’s fortune, and his bride- 
elect was not penniless, so that there was every reason to suppose 
that the young people would be very comfortably off. 

Then, little by little, a change took place. Rumours reached 
her home that troubled the peace of the family—Julian was 
becoming a by-word in his regiment for fastness and general reck- 
lessness of conduct. He gambled, and became heavily involved in 
debt in consequence. Then, to drown his regrets and remorse, he 
took to drinking. That finished him. Before long, news came 
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that he had been obliged to sell out, and was now on his way home, 
disgraced and humiliated. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Villiers insisted, not unnaturally, 
upon the severance of his daughter’s engagement. She rebelled 
against the edict ; but all in vain. The family was a proud one, 
and her father pointed out to her that for generations their escutcheon 
had been stainless, and that no shade of disgrace had ever rested 
upon their name. Would she—taking all this into consideration— 
ally herself with a man whose name had become notorious for every 
species of riot and debauchery ? 

Katherine was young and sensitive, and she could not answer 
this, except by consenting to the separation. She begged in her turn 
but for one thing—which was, that she might break it to him by word 
of mouth ; that before they parted for ever she might have one final 
interview with him. How well she remembered that last day! 
They had met by his special desire at one of their old trysting-places, 
for he did not feel equal to facing the disapproving eyes that would 
glare upon him up at the Hall. 

The day was drawing to a close; a cold, clear, sunless October 
day, with a low wind moving about amongst the grasses at their feet, 
where they stood on the barren sandhills down by the shore. 

She could picture it all quite distinctly now, when she closed her 
eyes : the long stretch of cold pallid sand ; the bleached sea-grasses, 
from which ever and anon crept up a sound like a shivering sigh ; 
the gray sullen sea, with its great waves thundering on the shore. 

It was all hopeless, utterly hopeless and colourless; like the 
future that stretched before. her, when he should have gone out of it. 

And she loved him so—she loved him so! 

Never, perhaps, had she realised this fact so thoroughly as at that 
bitter moment of final separation. 

‘I am not good enough for you, and they are quite right to part 
us,’ he said, with a sort of sullen resignation ; ‘ but.it was my only 
hope—my only chance !’ 

‘What will you do, Julian?’ she asked timidly, after an interval 
of sorrowful silence. 

‘How do I know? Go to the Devil, I suppose,’ he replied, with 
a desperate brutality, born of much pain. For his love had been the 
one good and true thing in him ; and now the sight of her pale face 
and pleading eyes unmanned him, and made him bitter and savage. 

If he alone could have borne the suffering, it would not have been 
so unendurable. There was reason why he should be made to smart. 
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But there was no justice in the power that punished the innocent for 
the sins of the guilty. 

So the very tenderness of the man helped to harden his heart, and 
to madden him. But love lends insight, so it is possible that 
Katherine understood. 

When it was all over his people managed to raise some money for 
him, and packed him off to Australia, that refuge for our scape- 
graces. Does that much ill-used country thank us for making her a 
present of our younger sons and our ne’er-do-wells, I wonder ? 

Whether or no, at least it is convenient that, if they have nothing 
before them but starvation, they should do their starving at a 
respectful distance from their aristocratic relations. 

He had kept his word. He had said that he supposed he would 
go to the Devil, and now it certainly appeared from his words and 
looks that he had done so in earnest. 

But, as for her, she had given herself over to the good cause, body 
and soul. 

They might prevent her from marrying the one love of her life, 
but they could not prevent her from enlisting in the ranks of the 
Lord’s Army, much as they might be scandalised at the low vulgarity 
of the proceeding. Had she turned Catholic now, and entered a 
convent—that would at least have been a well-bred notion! 
Broken hearts could be hidden in a much more reputable manner 
within convent walls, since the girl was so foolish as to declare her 
heart to be broken by a worthless scamp ! 

But Katherine Villiers had no vocation for the life—if life it can be 
called—of a nun. There was a vein of wild, tumultuous blood in her, 
along with all her goodness and virtue ; and this made her yearn 
for something more thrilling and exciting than the dreary, gray 
monotony of perpetual prayer and perpetual telling of beads. Better 
to die at once, she thought, than doom herself to a living death ! 

Just at that time there rolled a sudden wave of enthusiasm for the 
Salvation Army across the country ; and it. carried back with its 
ebbing tide one eager, enthusiastic recruit. 

Once more her colourless existence became infused with vivid 
tints ; gold and purple and scarlet flashes lighted up its dull mono- 
tony, and in the blare of trumpets and waving of banners Captain 
Kitty forgot for the first time her own private grief and despair. 

But she had never forgotten to pray for him. And now? Was the 
answer to that prayer come at last ? 
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CuaPtTeR II. 


Sue had but slept for a couple of hours when someone came to 
rouse her. 

“You are to dress at once and go to No. 9, Mulcaster’s Rents. 
There’s a man there met with an accident, and they’ve sent for you !” 

Captain Kitty wondered a little as to who it could be that wanted 
her in particular, and not one of the nurses who lived in the place ; 
but she was too sleepy to feel much astonishment at anything. She 
did not delay long over her toilet; just dipped her head into a basin 
of cold water to dispel the drowsiness, and hurried on her clothes 
anyhow. 

Mulcaster’s Rents was a nasty neighbourhood for a lady to visit 
alone at one o’clock in the mornirg ; but the Army had made 
it a head-quarters for one of its divisions, and its soldiers were free 
of it, and in no danger of molestation. 

Captain Kitty felt very weary, both in body and mind, as she 
toiled up the greasy, dirty staircase ; where the boards were rotten and 
crazy, and where the stair-rails had been torn out for firewood. But 
the weariness was all gone when she entered the wretched room, and 
recognised that there, upon the bed, lay the form of Julian Gray—the 
man for whom she had been praying so earnestly. 

A doctor was bending over him, and hailed her advent with 
pleasure. 

**T don’t know why on earth they didn’t take him to the Hospitah 
at once,” he said, in a tone of vexation ; “but it seems he begged hard 
to be brought home, and to have you sent for, before he relapsed 
into unconsciousness.” 

“Ts he much injured ?” asked Captain Kitty, in a low voice. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t that. He was knocked down by a cab—drunk, I suppose, 
and blind, they generally are—and has two or three ribs broken; but 
that won’t kill him. He’s been a fellow with a splendid physique, to 
begin with !” 

And the surgeon lifted the arm of the prostrate man and looked 
at it admiringly. 

“Then, what is it you dread ?” 

The doctor gave her a sharp glance. There was no fear of shock- 
ing a Salvationist. ‘They were too well used to every variety of vice. 

“It’s the fever that will supervene, the D. T., you know! The 
man’s been drinking like mad for weeks, I should say, and now his 
blood is little better than alcohol. Who’s to see him through with it, 
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I wonder? It'll be a tough fight. She’s not much use, poor little 
wretch !” he ended, with a glance towards the fireside. 

Captain Kitty followed the direction of that glance, and started. 

The figure of a girl—untidy, dishevelled, ragged—was sitting there 
with her head buried in her hands; sobbing in a soft, subdued sort 
of fashion. 

The Salvationist turned pale to the lips, but she set these same 
lips in a firm line. 

“TI will see him through it,” she said, with quick decision. 

The surgeon looked at her doubtfully. 

“ But perhaps you don’t know what it is that you are undertaking ? 
It is no joke when the fits come on, I can tell you.” 

“I have some idea. I spent four months once in the accident 
ward of a hospital.” 

“ That’s all right, then! You know what you have to expect when 
he comes round. You will have to keep giving him doses of this— 
bromide of potassium it is—to quiet him, or inflammation will 
set in; and if he should become violent he will require to be strapped 
down. Are you afraid ?” 

‘Not in the least! Look at my arm, I am as strong as a man.” 

It was indeed powerfully and splendidly moulded. The doctor 
ran his eyes over her, and confessed to himself that he had never seen 
a grander specimen of womanhood. From the glorious masses of 
ruddy-brown hair, to the firm, shapely feet, there was not, to all 
appearance, a weak spot about her. Nevertheless, the quick pro- 
fessional gaze detected something amiss. 

** Are you quite sure of your strength?” he asked, with some 
hesitation. If she did not know, it would be worse than fcolish 
to warn her. 

But her eyes met his in significant response to the question under- 
lying his spoken one. 

“T know,” she said quietly; “ you need not fear shocking me! I 
have known it for long. But I am going to nurse him all the same, 
and I shall not break down.” 

‘** Has he any claim on you ?” he persisted. 

“Yes. It is partly my fault that he is—what he is! Had I been 
brave enough, I might have saved him—once !” 

“Ah!” was the long-drawn monosyllabie that came from the 
doctor’s lips. It meant a great deal. He had seen sufficient of life 
during the course of his hard-working years in the East End to guess 
at the facts of the story pretty correctly. 

A man who had been a gentleman, dying of drink and dissipation ; 
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a woman, still young and very beautiful ; bound together by some 
past, unforgotten and regretted—it was easy to piece together such a 
romance as this. 

But the doctor came across so many queer stories during his day’s 
work that he had no time to speculate concerning them. All he now 
wanted was to do the best he could for his patient, and to see that he was 
left in capable hands. And those of the woman before him seemed 
thoroughly capable, even though she had heart-disease, and would 
not last long under the stress and excitement of the life she was 
leading. 

It was a pity, because she was a fine creature ; but, after all, it 
was no business of his! So he went on giving her directions ; and 
told her that in case of necessity she could send for the man who 
lived on the opposite side of the landing—a big, powerful coal-heaver, 
who was under obligations to him, and who would gladly come to 
her assistance. ‘Then he took up his hat and left her there alone 
with the sleeping man—and the fair-haired girl by the fire. 

When he had gone, she sank on her knees by the bedside. 

** Oh, God, why did we not die, both of us—on that dreary October 
day, long ago? It would have been bearable then, and we could have 
passed out into the night and the darkness—together. You were 
mine then, darling, and I was yours ! It wouldn’t have been so bad 
to face it, hand in hand! But—now?” Here she stopped fora 
moment, and the sound ofa low sobbing fell on her ears. She trembled 
violently, and rose instantly to her feet. ‘“ Now I belong to God, 
and must do His work,” she said resolutely, setting her teeth, and 
frowning. ‘“ And as for you, Julian, you are in all probability ers ! 
What I have got to do now is to save you for her.” 

Mastering her feeling of repugnance, she crossed the room and 
put her hands on the girl’s shoulder. ‘ You must stop that,” she 
said in a firm voice. “If you want to be of any use to him, you 
must leave off crying at once.” 

The girl gave a queer sort of choking sound, making an effort to 
obey. Then she looked up wonderingly. She was a rather pretty, 
fair-haired creature; very young, and apparently very much accustomed 
to being commanded. Her big blue eyes had a frightened stare 
in them ; and every now and then, when anyone spoke suddenly, she 
would start and shrink, as though dreading a blow to follow. 

“Who are you? What is your name, I mean?” asked 
Captain Kitty. 

** Me? Lor, I’m only ’Meliar!” she answered at once, beginning 
to rub her eyes with her not too clean apron, preparatory to entering 
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upon an account of herself ; then, with a wistful gaze across the room, 
“ He ain’t a-goin’ to die, is he? I thought as ’ow ’twas only the jim- 
jams he’d got ; but the doctor ’e says it’s a bad job, an’ ’is ribs is 
broke! But he'll get better, don’t you think?” 

“ Yes, I think he will, if you and I do our best for him. Now, 
’Melia, I want you to take a note for me to head-quarters as soon as 
it’s light, and then get me a telegraph-form. Where is the nearest 
office ?” 

’Melia thought a2 moment. 

“ There’s an orfis next door but one round the ccrner—R. Green, 
grocer an’ confecsh’ner, general post orfis, an’ telegraft! Will that 
do? It won’t be open afore ’arf-past seven, though.” 

“Yes, that will do. Now you had better wash your face and lie 
down for an hour or two, and I will watch. Is there a vacant room 
near this ?” 

*Melia nodded. 

** One nex’ door. People lef’ only the day before yes’day. Got 
nothin’ in it but a ’eap of shavin’s. Never mind. I'll tyke a blanket, 
and lie on the shavin’s till you call me—if—if you’re quite sure as he 
won’t miss me.” 

“T will tell you if he asks for you,” replied Captain Kitty, coldly. 

The girl turned her big, vacant blue eyes on the other, as the tone 
struck her with astonishment ; but the Salvationist waved her away 
imperiously. 

The next few hours were like years, as the woman watched by the 
side of her long-lost love. 

It all came about as the doctor predicted. When the stupor 
passed away, it was followed by wild delirium and cerebral excite- 
ment, terrible to witness. Nevertheless, Captain Kitty did not find 
it necessary to ask for assistance. Those strong white arms of hers 
proved as efficacious as bonds, as she wound them around him and 
held him down by main force, when the frenzy seized him. But 
there was something also in the very presence of the stronger nature 
that acted upon him like a spell ; even though he did not know her 
in the least, and kept on calling for Captain Kitty to come and drive 
the Devil away, and give a fellow a chance for his life. 

During these ravings she learnt how her memory had been woven 
into all these wretched, miserable years of his ; how, amid all his sin 
and degradation, he had never forgotten her. At length the opiate 
took effect, and he slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

Then she had time to think and to mature her plans. It would 
be easy enough to get leave of absence until he was out of danger. 
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But the things that were necessary for his comfort and health—she 
could scarcely ask for those from head-quarters? Her own money 
she had simply given up to the cause, leaving herself penniless. 

But she was not friendless, although her own kindred did not 
approve of her doings. She decided, therefore, to ask her brother, 
the one who was fondest of her, for a sum of money sufficient to 
tide her over this crisis ; and, at the same time, she would write to 
him for particulars of the present attitude of Julian Gray’s people 


towards him. 
* * * * * * 


Weeks glided on, in a sad, monotonous routine of sick nursing ; 
and it seemed to Katherine Villiers as though her life had begun 
and ended in that dark, sordid room in Mulcaster’s Rents. At first 
it did not appear probable that Julian Gray would ever recover ; but 
good nursing, combined with an originally tough constitution, pulled 
him through. 

During this period she was of course thrown very much into the 
company of ’Melia ; and, without wishing or questioning on her 
part, heard all the girl’s pitiful, miserable story. How “he ’ad been 
so very kind to ’er, an’ give ’er a meal, oh! ever so of’en, when ’er 
old granny, wot she lived with, got blazin’ drunk an’ turned ’er out 
of doors, after a-beatin’ of ’er till she was black and blue ; an’ ’ow, 
after granny died, an’ she was lef’ alone, she crep’ up ’ere one night 
an’ asked ’im might she live along with ’im ; an’ he larfed, an’ called 
her a little fool for ’er pains ; but still he was down in the mouth an’ 
seemed afraid of bein’ alone, don’t yer know, and so she stayed. 
An’—an’ that was all !—on’y she was orful fond of him, an’ if he was 
to die, there was nothin’ for ’er but to make a hole in the water!” 

At length came a day when he was pronounced out of danger; 
and after that a long, lingering convalescence. 

When he could manage to sit up in a big, comfortable arm-chair 
by the fire, the room was so transformed that he could scarce 
believe it to be the same. Curtains covered the smoke-grimed 
windows, flowers bloomed in pots—an air of refinement, if not of 
luxury, reigned there altogether. 

On a seat by the window sat Melia, clothed and in her right 
mind—if one might judge from the way in which she diligently 
pursued her task of needlework. 

He looked away from this pleasant picture very quickly, however, 
and up at Captain Kitty instead, who stood carelessly leaning 
against the chimney-piece opposite to him. 

“You have done it all,” he said feebly. “ How am I to thank you 
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for saving my life? Not that it is worth much, any way !” he added, 
as a bitter after-thought. 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Not to you, perhaps,” she replied, in a slow, dreamy tone ; 
* but God knows better than you the real value of your life.” 

“How can it ever be anything now but a broken, worthless 
thing? But that is not the question. I owe it to you, such as it 
is—not to God: you have saved it. What must I do with it?” 

“Give it to Him! If, as you say, it is mine to do what I will 
with, I here call God to witness that I give it into His hand, to deal 
with as He may think best. Julian, I prayed for this—for years I 
prayed for this, and it has come at last. You will not disappoint me 
now, dear Julian ?” 

Her voice crept up to his ears, in those exquisite, thrilling 
modulations that were wont to draw tears from the most hardened 
eyes ; and those of poor Julian were very soft and weak just then. 

“ What do you wish me to do?” he asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

She knelt beside him, and took his feeble hand in hers. 

**T want you to give up drinking, gambling, all sorts of wickedness ; 
I want you to lead a new, healthy, and happy life, with the light of 
heaven shining into it ; I want you to go home to your own people; 
and—and I want you to marry ’Melia.” 

* You ask that?” 

“Ido! She loves you. She has given herself to you, and you 
are all she has on earth.” 

“But you forget? She is uneducated, vulgar, with no moral 
sense—a wretched little gutter-brat! Katherine, you are not 
serious ?” 

Katherine rose and stood over him, like an avenging angel. 

* And what are you, Julian Gray, that you should dare to disdain 
an immortal soul? Have you made so grand a career for yourself, 
with all your education and ability? If she has no moral sense, so 
much the less is she to blame for any sins she may have committed. 
And if she has done wrong, she has the one supreme grace of loving— 
loving grandly and unselfishly. Butyow !—what is there in you to 
justify you in despising her ?” 

The sick man cowered down amongst his pillows, and put his 
hands before his face. 

“Do not—do not be so severe, Katherine,” he remonstrated, in 
a broken voice. “I did not mean to despise her; God knows how 
far more despicable Iam myself! But—but—for you to ask me to 
marry her !—it is ‘hat seems so strange !” 
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“ Nevertheless, you will do it for my sake, and for your own, will 
you not, my friend? It is the last request I shall ever make to you, 
Julian! Surely you will not refuse it?” 

Once again she knelt by his chair, and looked up into his face. 

“‘ You ask me—ask me to marry another woman ?” he repeated, 
hoarsely. 

Their eyes met, and seemed to cling together as though drawn by 
some irresistible power. 

“T do,” she answered in a faint tone, yet firmly. 

“Then, Kitty, I—I will obey—if you will kiss me—kiss me— 
only this once !” 

Their faces were close together. The same attraction drew them 
nearer. Without another spoken word their lips met in a long, 
lingering kiss. 

Then she turned away, and hid her face in her hands, for a 
moment. 

“ The last time—the last time,” she said, at length; and her voice 
was like music, broken and jangled. 

Then she rose and went over to the window. ’Melia was watching 
her in sullen silence. 

“Come with me,” said Captain Kitty, imperiously, and the girl 
obeyed. When they got outside, however, "Melia turned savagely 
upon her commander. 

“Why do you go for to kiss ’im before my face?” she cried, in 
jealous anger. “If I’ve got to lose ’im, there ain’t any cali for shat, 
anyways.” 

“You're not to lose him, "Melia! He has promised me to marry 
you, and that’s what I want to talk to you about.” 

“To marry me? That’sa goodun! What right have you to 
go a-kissin’ of ’im, then?” 

Captain Kitty flushed. For just one moment original sin got the 
better of regeneration; and she would fain have retorted. 

“] bought him for you by just that kiss ”—that is what she would 
fain have said, but the evil impulse passed, and the words remained 


unspoken. 
“Do not let that trouble you, child,” she said; “he will never, 


never kiss me again! I have said good-bye to him for ever. You can 
nurse him yourself now, and his mother is coming to help you.” 

It was true. His elder brother had died of fever in India, and 
Julian was now the only hope of the family ; who were therefore pre- 
pared to receive him with open arms. Whether they would equally 
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appreciate ’Melia as a daughter-in-law remained to be seen. But he 
would keep his word : Captain Kitty was sure of that. 

It was long before the remembrance of that last kiss faded from 
Captain Kitty’s mind. At night she felt her cheeks flame in the 
dark, as she thought of it. Then she fell to praying against the 
temptation to dwell upon its bitter sweetness. 

“* My prayer is answered, God be thanked for that!” she said to 
herself, in an ecstasy of passionate joy and grief mingled. “And I 
have made him promise to be good. ButI wish that I did not feel so 
tired—so very tired! The work is too hard for me, I fear. But it 
will not be for long. I shall not last much longer—so that doctor 
said—if I do not take care. So much the better! I am tired— 
tired—tired ! God will certainly give me rest soon ! ” 
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A MOORLAND SHEEP-FARM. 


I, 


HAVE at last found the man who does not love the moors. It 
was quite by accident, and consequently the shock was a little 
more severe. But it came out so gently, and I was taken into 
confidence so simply as a fellow-thinker, that I nearly proved a traitor 
to my best beloved. I had just sufficient bravery to refer with apology 
to the summer flush of the heather, and memory enough to recall 
Mr. Ruskin, whose words are ever our best rallying cries—“ beds a 
foot deep in flowers, and close in tufted cushions, and the mountain 
air that floated over them rich in honey like a draught of metheglin.” 
I may be wrong, but I think that one who loves the moors is not 
content with their artistic glories alone ; he lives in sympathy with 
all the tiresome routine and startling vicissitudes of the numerous 
denizens of the airy and bleak uplands ; he is a moor bird, and, to 
parody Terence, everything connected with the moors is most 
interesting to him. Are there any others, I wonder, who will share 
with me in interest in the affairs and in the sorrows of a moorland 
farmer ? 

A moorland farm is not necessarily situated entirely on the moors. 
Many of the farmers who go by this name have land which, while 
it lifts its face into the sky to smile, stoops down also to the riverside 
to drink under the shade of trees. The lower ground is invaluable for 
supplementing the use of the moors. The produce of these “ beds 
a foot deep in flowers” may be divided into three parts, namely, 
mutton and wool, game, and honey, yielded by sheep, grouse, and 
bees. ‘The mention of these items in connection seems to us some- 
what incongruous, for what has a moorland farmer to do with grouse 


and bees? And yet the three seem to go so well together, they 


sound so much like a northern promised land, that we feel disposed 
to cast the burden of incongruity rather upon circumstances and 
ordinances than upon the idea itself. 

Before speculating further on this matter let us inquire a little 
into the stock and methods of one of these farmers, whose sheep run 
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on the moors. After speaking of a sheep-farm I can scarcely with 
propriety postpone the consideration of the case of the woolly ones, 
even in deference to the more noble animals which are associated 
with them. The names and nicknames given to sheep by shepherds 
are numerous. I can only mention a few. Hogs, or tegs, are the 
sheep one year old, which are distinguished as wethers and gimmers, 
according as they are male or female. A ram is usually called a tup, 
and a ewe is pronounced something like “eowe.” Barren gimmers 
are fed with wethers, and become prime at four years old. I do not 
know why I am writing this: it is not meant as a compliment to 
butchers, whom I do not consider literary, nor to instruct them, for 
they know the ages at which animals are prime. The use of what I 
am detailing will best be seen when some town bird visits the moors 
and begins to talk to the shepherds. A careful use of the words 
“tegs,” “ gimmers,” and “ tups” will soon gain the Yorkshire moorland 
heart. 

Shearling is an adjective applied to the various classes after the 
first shearing ; for instance, “ shearling gimmer,” “shearling wether,” 
“ shearling tup ” are expressions used. The corresponding terms after 
the second and third shearings are “‘two-shear,” “three-shear ” gimmer 
or wether, as the case may be, andso on. The age may be learnt 
from the teeth: a shearling casts his two front middle incisors, and 
the two next to them in the following year. This shedding of the 
teeth is not always at the same age for each sheep, but varies a little 
according to health and condition. Those jolly old bachelors among 
sheep, who know all the runs, and take to each class of food exactly 
in the right season, are styled “ old cock birds.” They are favourites 
because they thrive on poor food, stand the wintry blasts bravely, 
and yield a good fleece. But alas! when they become very old cock 
birds they are extremely tough eating. ‘Old crocks” are old ewes 
whose teeth have begun to open, and whose fate it is to be sold to go 
to lower lands to receive more shelter in their old age. 

I am now speaking of a millstone grit moor, and one can readily 
understand why the sheep do so much better on limestone than 
here: for it appears that, while on the grassy hills they have a 
continuous and uniform pasture, on the moors they only take to the 
food provided for them because they cannot obtain anything better. 
When they have become accustomed to dead ling, with an occasional 
dry rush, they are recommended to leave these and to try the louk 
grass and moss-cops ; and when they have habituated themselves to 
that vegetation, their guardian will again force the ling upon their 
notice. The fact is that, though the sheep do not appear to see it 
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clearly at the time, one class of mountain herbage comes in as the 
other dies out. There is on the edge of the brows of the grit 
formation, in the early bloom of summer, a fine grass called “ mountain 
fesk,” to which the young animals must be brought to give them a 
start in life. They soon take to it, but even when they have eaten 
the ground bare, and have before them the prospect of starvation, 
they must be driven off repeatediy and shown other food before they 
will relinquish the old ground. Yorkshiremen are like their sheep— 
a real native would almost prefer to die rather than leave the old 
spot : once “earthed” you cannot drive him from his home! 

It is perhaps well for us that the silly sheep do not fancy the 
ling during the summer, when we and the bees enjoy it so much; 
but, when the “ back-end” comes, we—the bees and ourselves—are 
more indifferent, and they—the sheep—less so. We might here, too, 
* point a moral”: for do we not often neglect, in its glorious beauty, 
that which we turn to in its withered age? ‘hat harvest of 
amethyst bells ; what substance is there in it, yearly gathered out of 
the mountain winds, stayed there as if the morning and evening 
clouds had been caught out of them, and woven into flowers ; ‘ Ropes 
of sea-sand ’—but that is child’s magic merely, compared to the 
weaving of the heath out of the cloud. And once woven, how much 
of it is for ever worn by the Earth? What weight of that transparent 
tissue, half crystal and half comb of honey, lies strewn every year 
dead under the snow?” No one is less likely than Mr. Ruskin to 
forget the sheep, and I need not therefore ask his permission to 
disturb some of this snow. We shall have to bring up some harrows, 
and with much labour draw them over the white sheet ; but fodder 
is scarce and dear, and if the sheep starve their master is likely to 
pine too. So this dead, ungathered “harvest of amethyst bells” is 
garnered under the snow, to feed the hungry flocks and enrich the 
toiling farmer, after it has performed the proud part of its task for us 
and for the bees. 

When the cold season sets in immediately after warm weather it 
affects the sheep with blindness unless special precautions are taken 
to shelter them in huts. It would be well if in this matter it were 
more usual for farmers to benefit themselves, while bestowing a great 
boon upon their charges, by arranging for sume rude shelter to 
which the flocks “ might run and be safe.” As soon as the frost and 
snow begin to disappear the ling becomes drier and less relishing, 
and we have to inquire what diet Nature provides next. Accident, 
the old cock birds, and artifice, all conspire to point out the newest 
dish. In working among the ling the young sheep now begin to pull 
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up by chance a few louk shoots, which the older ones recognise with 
pleasure as soon as they see them. The shepherd himself, if he bea 
considerate one, also pulls them up and strews them on the ground, 
because he is really anxious for the inexperienced to learn their 
value. The louk grass soon makes this value known by the 
increased healthiness which it imparts: the clear, bright faces, the 
good complexions are very soon to be noticed, and when once the 
flock have accepted the new food they begin to thrive and do well. 

The pulling-up of this grass is not a pulling-up by the roots, but 
a drawing out of a sheath—a process which is only possible after Feb- 
ruary. Birds, moor-game, and others understand this. Possibly 
the same sensations which occur to man from well-cooked asparagus 
are present with the sheep and birds ; and Nature, being the most 
correct of cooks, will not serve her dainties up until they are ready 
for the palate. The wily shepherd therefore attempts to present the 
soft, juicy end to his saucy youngsters by the method referred to, and 
the smart way in which the old hands can draw out and nibble from 
the bottom upwards is worth observing. The moss-cops are the 
young flowers of the louk, which are bitten off at a time when the 
parent stem begins to be drawn out. 

Afterwards the bents succeed, and carry the nibblers through the 
summer, at the close of which an adventure awaits many of them, to 
which I must now refer. 

Those farmers who have not lower grounds suitable for wintering 
the younger sheep are compelled to make terms with others, who 
undertake the care of them at a certain price per head. This custom 
of “festing,” “‘gisting,” or “‘joisting ” (all these terms I have found con- 
tirmed by Halliwell) seems to have been in use from early times. The 
period of agistment commences at Michaelmas, and ends in some 
places on the 6th, in others on the 24th, of April. The sending-away 
of the young flock is as pathetic and anxious a matter almost as 
the sending lads away from home toschool. The masters who supply 
nourishment at from six shillings to seven shillings per head are as 
varied in their characters as are the gentlemen of whose profession 
Dr. Arnold and Mr. Squeers are acknowledged types. Sheep are not 
to all Yorkshiremen mere representatives of wealth ; the farmers take 
care of them from goodness of heart as well as from greed, and, while 
they deeply regret the death of the poor dumb beasts, they can, when 
the money-sore is healed, laugh as heartily over their own mischances 
as over some humorous tale at another’s expense. I knew one very 
careful farmer, so careful that his friends said that, if it were only six- 

pence which came into his possession, “ ## were a prisoner.” This 
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man had, some years back, taken a nice little crew of about thirty 
sheep down to their allotted ground ; but he only brought one back. 
To elicit this miserable information piece by piece—as the old man 
paused between spells of slicing turnips with part of an old scythe— 
and to see his countenance assume every aspect of pain, sadness, 
anxiety, until the final catastrophe, which compelled him to bubble 
out in shouts of mirth, perhaps slightly hysterical, was a sight well 
worthy to be seen. 

The rule is that if a sheep dies the man who joists it receives 
the wool, the owner the horns. This latter arrangement is a 
necessary safeguard, because, the horns being branded with the 
shepherd’s name, he knows that the missing sheep has not been dis- 
posed of. The young flock are not fit for the market, and therefore 
the temptation to dispose of them is partly removed. But I am not 
prepared to swear that sheep-stealing has yet entirely disappeared. 

Some of the places to which farmers are induced to send their 
sheep do, in fact, turn out very poor indeed. One of my friends, who 
had a confiding appearance about him, took a flock to a man at the 
back-end, and set off blithely for them in the April following. He 
found the number complete, but something about them, which it 
does not require much freemasonry to explain, caused him to follow 
them home profoundly and sorrowfully ruminating. They were mere 
skeletons ; and the old country blacksmith, who, no doubt, “had 
passed many a remark” about them during their residence near his 
smithy, threw himself in the way of the youth. “ Are they all alive, 
my man?” “They are.” “Then they’ve ony just come out bat-i’- 
hand.” “I thought the same,” said my informant. It appears that 
the old smith meant, “ They have stayed in, indeed, which is some- 
thing ; but they have done nothing—they have made no score.” And 
he hinted that sheep-owners would do well in future to inquire as to 
the antecedents of the schoolmaster, whether he were a Dr. Arnold 
or a Mr. Squeers. 

Among the chief enemies of the sheep are holes. I said that the 
louk grass keeps them free from disease, and that they thrive well 
upon it, and I might have added that the flocks which inhabit swampy 
peat soil are free from “foot-rot.” To go further, sheep which 
are already infected with this disease may be cured by turning them 
out upon the bog. I may explain that there is a species of bog which 
is not peaty, but of a clayey, tenacious character. It produces a 
grass called by the shepherds “ fluke grass”: a seductive but most 
pernicious food. But in the bogs are holes—how they get there we 
shall perhaps see later—and when the sheep is quietly nibbling off 
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the moss-cops which overhang them, deceived by the heather and 
ling which grow over the side, the dog suddenly startles it and causes 
it to fall into the pit. As many as five victims have been found at 
the same time in one of these traps. 

The fact that we use steel menitors to illustrate what rams can do 
in the way of warfare is some indication of our opinion of their 
prowess. There were two rams of similar styles which met one 
morning on the moor. One, just purchased, bore a bad character ; 
the other had actually, on this very moorside, killed several com- 
petitors. The owner of the latter is suspected of causing the meeting ; 
the owner of the former saw it. At first they walked round each 
other, and then they marched off twenty or thirty yards, as if it was 
all over and the business ended. But now they commenced to pull 
and champ or chew a piece of ling stubble. One bleated to the other 
and was promptly answered. They then faced towards each other, 
putting themselves into attitude, and, like arrows, shot together. 
Being old pugilists, or batterers, they ran with their bodies almost 
touching the ground, so that the shock might find them glued to the 
earth. This is all-important, because anything so spindle-like as legs 
would disappear like a spider’s web. With all the art and crouching 
of the home ram, however, he flew in a somersault over the stranger’s 
head, and the heart of the onlooker was in his mouth. They were 
both alive, in spite of the shock, and the one who had stuck to, rather 
than stood, his ground went back to see how his adversary fared. 
They then separated for a second time, but did not go so far apart. 
Then they met, and a third time retired to the end of the lists, and 
finally withdrew for a fourth encounter, on each occasion the distance 
being less. In the end they grazed amicably together, and for the 
future the one who turned the somersault admitted his rival to be 
the conqueror, although there was nothing further to denote the 
reason. Thenceforward it would be said in sheep-circles, when 
alluding to this encounter, as the slave of Aufidius said of Coriolanus, 
“T do not say ‘thwack our general,’ but he was always good enough 
for him.” 

In the majority of such engagements one of the combatants is 
killed. 

The farmer, besides his flock of sheep, keeps a few milch cows, 
from which, in his forefathers’ days at least, if not now, butter was 
produced of high esteem. The buttermilk, mixed with a little meal, 
helps to feed the small stock of pigs which in summer time must 
“ find themselves.” 

He keeps a horse, and occasionally rears a colt. The work of the 
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horse is varied. He does a little ploughing for potatoes and turnips ; 
‘leads ”” the hay and procures bracken for bedding ; and assists in 
getting peat. Formerly, little else but this fed¢ was used for fires. 
On some farms the stock has not been entirely cleared out for a 
quarter of a century. The digging of peat accounts for the numerous 
holes which I have referred to as dangerous to sheep. The depth 
of the cutting varies greatly. In earlier times each farmer had his 
own appropriated breadth which it was his right to cut. 

It is said that no bread tastes so well as that baked on the live 
peat coal itself, and the ashes of peat make a splendid tillage : which 
fact neutralises a few of the strictures of the press—whether Tory or 
not it is not my duty to say—regarding some of the methods of the 
Irish tenants. The Yorkshire, as well as the Irish, tenant has his 
troubles, and I may venture to refer to them again. But the moors 
of heather themselves seem ever full of joy: “ Continual morning for 
them and 7” them ; they themselves are Aurora, purple and cloudless, 
stayed on all the happy hills.” 


II. 


The sorrows of a moorland farmer are not few. I must not speak 
of the arrivals of mutton from the River Plate and from New 
Zealand, but of one or two matters which make his struggle with 
these imports more difficult and distressing. The simplest way of 
putting these difficulties is to say that a tenant-farmer is not his 
own master. He cannot grow the crops which he thinks best, and 
when his crops are grown he cannot deal with them to the greatest 
advantage. 

The question of game introducesitself into this important discussion 
oncrops. A farmer wishes to produce a little wheat straw for bedding 
and thatching ; he can also do with a little wheat, in order that he 
may get his batch ground for his household and his cattle. I will 
for a moment imagine him to be more confiding and less suspicious 
than he really is. I will imagine him to be so driven by blind 
fate as to put ina little wheat, in a suitable situation, and I will ask the 
world to watch the result with me. If we were ourselves to walk over 
the ground, we should simply remark—‘“ How well the wheat looks!” 
after a certain time we should say—“ It seems to be in a fair way 
for a good crop if the rains keep off.” But the gamekeeper, prowling 
over the land, looks at the green sprouts with very different feelings. 
At first he cannot believe his eyes, but afterwards he feels “it must 
be, 7# 7s wheat.” As soon as he is quite satisfied about this, he 
scarcely confers with flesh and blood, but he writes out an advertise- 
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ment which he forwards to a suitable paper. This advertisement 
intimates that a good price will be given for hares of a certain age. 
The appeal is well responded to, and forthwith a colony of hares are 
“taken, and brought, and clapped down upon the land,” to use the 
elegant words of my friend. The entire crop is thus devoted to the 
feeding of these strange hares, in which he has not the slightest 
interest ; not as much as the value of the seed is produced from the 
field. It must be remembered, too, that a hare will sleep on the 
moors, and come down daily from his couch, miles away, to eat from 
any crop which is specially pleasant to his taste. 

It may be thought that the farmer has himself power to destroy 
the hares which infest his wheat. He has this power, but the landlord 
has also an out-balancing power of finding another tenant if the hares 
suffer. Most of the farmers to whom I allude are on the annual 
tenancy system, and the tenant is, as a matter of fact, entirely in the 
gamekeeper’s hands. One of the items, therefore, in our northern 
paradise is wanting : the game is entirely the property of the landlord, 
and is in his eyes the most valuable living thing upon the estate, not 
excepting the tenant himself. In any northern paradise this cannot 
be: the farmer must have entire control over the game, and must be 
able to deal with it as he thinks best. Without a doubt he will take 
care of it within due limits, and re-let or sell the shooting to the best 
bidder or to his favourite sportsman. The keeper will be the servant 
of the farmer, not his enemy and tyrant; and probably a more 
scientific! method of preserving some of the rarer species will arise ; 
sport will become a better test of skill, poaching will be less possible ; 
while shooting will give health to greater numbers of workers than it 
does at present. 

It is curious to note how the older men are much more nervous 
about their landlord’s displeasure than the younger ones are. The 
older Israelites longed more ardently for the flesh-pots of Egypt than 
the younger ones, and the generation of Aaron had to die out before 
the generation of Joshua and Caleb could enter the Promised Land. 

The farmer may not dispose of certain of his crops without his 
landlord’s leave, and consequently a dull, monotonous routine is 
necessitated, which is good for no one. The man who has to contend 
with American wheat and beef, with Australian mutton, with foreign 
hay and oats and beans, cannot do so with shackled hands, nor by 
means of a cut-and-dried system which is supposed to safeguard the 
interests of the landlord ; but he can only compete by means of keen 


? Much might be added here as to the great variety of game which could be 
encouraged on the land by using the different kinds of ground available. 
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wit and active energy, which adopt every advantage of chemistry, and 
adapt themselves to every demand of the townspeople who are close 
to his fields. I was about to obtain relief in something like Donald’s 
method—“ TI shall tamm the Boat if you will, and the Trouts—and 
the Loch too !”—but it is better not. 

Perhaps the revelations which have been made in Ireland will 
prevent any strong representations appearing as to the dwellings 
which are thought suitable for some of the Yorkshire tenant-farmers. 
I can only judge from the limited number of instances which I 
have seen, and I must say that this fine old stronghold of the 
English yeoman is not without its tenements which are only partially 
roofed, destitute of every necessary adjunct of civilised life, and 
utterly uninviting. 

But even in the least luxurious farm-house, where the inmates one 
and all have a hard struggle to earn a living, there is much to interest 
and attract. The horse which makes its weekly journey to the market 
town carries generally an alluring asscrtment of produce. After an 
interval of decay, butter-making is improving rather than declining 
of late years ; poultry-keeping is increasing ; mushrooms and black- 
berries are becoming staple articles of sale ; and we hope soon to 
see game and honey added to the list. Fruit has been neglected, 
although it would do much to assist the weekly income ; vegetables 
and flowers are now very rarely grown. Let the traveller point out 
any human race throughout the world whose members are more 
naturally formed to bring about a perfect state of farming than 
the race of Yorkshire dalesmen. They are strong and active, careful, 
shrewd, and persevering. If once started and filled with a little 
cheerful confidence, some member of the family of the moorland 
farmer would know each bee, be familiar with the haunts of every 
hare, select good fruit trees, put in the most suitable vegetables, and 
have a plentiful supply of eggs and poultry at all times, besides 
being easily first in all the larger branches of the business—horses, 
cattle, and sheep. No one like a Yorkshireman can understand 
entirely the pleasure of “ the trivial round, the common task” ; and 
he would soon take earnestly to the only means of meeting foreign 
competition. To encourage and assist him would not be an unworthy 
effort of the landlord class and of the public. 

So much for the potentialities of this worthy tenant race. Some 
of their ways are strange. I do not find them very much at church. 
The question is worth asking—how far his necessary duties to his 
stock excuse this abstinence, and how far the clergy trouble them- 
selves to interest and attract their parishioners. Their absence from 
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church on Sundays is somewhat made up for by the very great regu- 
larity with which they appear at all funerals. One of my friends, 
who happened to be clad in his best clothes for some excursion of a 
semi-holiday kind, was passing the old stone-breaker, by whom he 
was accosted in these words : “* Now, John, thou’st meade a mistack ; 
they’re not buryin’ him to-day.” The squire had, indeed, died, and 
nothing but a funeral could properly account for the very respectable 
clothes. 

At some of the funerals there used to be singing as the procession 
moved, and in one instance the minister lost his book, causing the 
party to be thrown into a slight state of confusion. ‘The chief 
mourner—perhaps a little self-conscious, as rural folk sometimes are— 
called out in impatience, “ Now, come, sing something and gang on; 
we look very okward standing here.” So that it has now become a 
saying when anything puzzles, “ Come, let’s sing something and 
gang on, as Tom Anderton said at t’ buryin’ of his mother.” 

A few relics of superstition may still be found in these regions. 
The kitchen chimney in an old farm-house having taken fire, two 
lads were poking in it to put out the smouldering soot, when, to their 
surprise, a bottle fell down; when they had wiped this bottle they 
saw that it contained hair, pins, and needles. They did not open 
it at the moment, but later, after showing it to their father, they 
expressed their intention either of breaking or opening it. This, 
with much fervour and excitement, he forbade them to do, lest the 
charm or spell, which he declared emphatically must depend on this 
bottle, should be broken also. 

Naturally many of the superstitions are connected with their 
stock, on which the farmers have to depend for existence. A calf 
which dies under certain circumstances is buried feet upwards under 
the groupstone, after having been stuck full of pins and needles. 
This is done to prevent a recurrence of a similar calamity. 

A fine old man, now living in decent retirement and comfort, 
was accustomed to bind the churn with withies to drive out the 
witch when the milk was too cold to turn: the scientific temperature 
of Dr. Voelcker was not then arrived at. I knew this good man 
well. 

It was considered unlucky not to scratch a cross upon the cheese 
at Christmas time ; but this ancient usage belongs to a class other 
than those referred to. The most remarkable case of survival of 
superstition which I have myself encountered is the following, which 
is true of a neighbour of mine within the last ten years. It was 
considered unlucky if, after the birth of a calf, the owner did not distri- 
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bute the “ beastings ” (the first milk) to the surrcaitting farmers’ wives. 
It was a most essential detail that the can or jug in which the milk 
was sent should be returned unwashed. But details were nothing if 
the original presentation was not made: the omission of this courtesy 
was a most unlucky error. The farmer to whom I refer, through 
some oversight or neglect, did not send the customary beastings to 
one of the neighbours, and, “as ill-luck would have it,” he was very 
soon visited by a series of disasters, which he attributed, with all the 
energy of heartfelt belief, to the witchcraft of the woman whom he 
had overlooked. 

We may still hear of the celebrated “barguest,” or “guytrash”—the 
animal with great saucer-eyes, which walks on the tops of walls and 
jingles chains. Wonderful stories are yet told of these creatures, and 
descriptions are given as to how they walk round the house, and 
look in at the windows, while, for fear of their eyes, some will draw 
down the blinds as soon as darkness falls. Now that the animal 
itself has become extinct the name is applied to any ill-conditioned 
horse or beast. 

A personality less imaginary, but more illusive, than the last is 
the “ Will-o’-the-wisp,” or “ Peggy-wi’-th’-lantern.” Thomson says : 

Drear is the state of the benighted wretch 
Who then, bewilder’d, wanders thro’ the dark, 
Full of pale fancies, and chimeras huge ; 
Nor visited by one directive ray, 

From cottage streaming, or from any hall. 
Perhaps impatient as he stumbles on, 

Struck from the root of slimy rushes, blue, 
The wildfire scatters round, or gather’d trails 
A length of flame deceitful o'er the moss ; 
Whither decoy’d by the fantastic blaze, 

Now lost and now renew’d, he sinks absorb’d, 
Rider and horse, amid the miry gulf. 


The case which I am about to mention is not so bad as this, 
but the light must in reality be very deceptive when it misleads the 
moorland farmers and shepherds. One of these men was out in a 
heavy, damp, foggy night, when he saw a light across the field 
which he took to come from the lamp of some poachers. He went 
towards it, but found that it shiff€d its position rather rapidly. He 
thought it wiser, therefore, not to waste his breath by running, so 
he called out, “ Now, you’ve no need to run, I see who it is ” ; but the 
poachers made no reply. Consequently, he “ made after them” as 
fast as he could, to try to overtake them, but when he got near the 
fence the light seemed to make a circle round almost to the spot 
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which he had ee . So he went to the nearest farmer’s house, 
and acquainted the inmates that certain poachers were in the fields, 
and a party set out to take them. “ But,” he said, “ wherever we 
went, ‘ Will-o’-the-wisp’ was always somewhere else.” ‘ Peggy-wi’- 
th’-lantern”—this “ ignis fatuus or a ball of wildfire”—is like 
Bardolph’s nose in the matter of moisture; it prefers a wet 
meadow of tenacious soil, in November, on a still night. The deep 
ones who have studied her think that she is neither more nor less 
than a conflict of gases arising from the earth. The philosopher adds 
that the world is a large “‘ Peggy ”—its bright things are never to be 
realised ; following her is like going 


Straight down the crooked lane 
And all round the square. 


I must not forget the sheep, which have to endure what the 
“fantastic blaze” exults in. The damp atmosphere infects them 
with a kind of catarrh, and makes them what the shepherds cal 
“‘phantom-headed.” And they appear to be most susceptible to 
all coming changes in the weather—before a winter storm, for 
instance, they are seen to become very nervous. 

In the list of living things among which the moorland farmer 
lives I have omitted my old friends the dogs, two of which find a 
place near him, when his work is over, not far from the fire. In 
one of the characteristic letters which I sometimes receive from my 
“Yorkshire shepherd ” occurs a passage which I will venture to 
introduce in this place. Speaking of a celebrated Scotch dog, he 
says that a photograph would greatly assist those who wish to study 
this breed of Collie : “it would bring symmetry and intelligence 
together, as he has a good head. The late Duke of Wellington, I 
have been told, used to say that he liked to see a man with a long 
head—it bespoke a long memory, and I quite think so in sheep- 
dogs. Iam sorry to say that many of the dogs we have lack that 
propensity, although they are the descendants of the dog Rik, whose 
offspring were kept in this neighbourhood, and were so highly 
esteemed that they had them stuffed and put into a glass case (of 
course, after they were dead) ; but I think we have not many here 
that merit that bestowal.” I am not quite sure whether my friend 
means the phrase in parenthesis fora joke, or to correct any suspicion 
I might have that the dogs were killed before the time in order 
that they might be conveniently stuffed. 

I do not think that I wish any evil to landlords ; I am sure that 
I wish every blessing on good ones, of whom I could name many ; 
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but I wish that the system did not stand so grievously in the way, 
in many districts, of better farming and more successful English, 
as opposed to foreign, work. I should like to see a combination of 
all classes to bring about good and cheap mutton ; plentiful game, 
butter, and eggs ; vegetables and fruit in perfection and in plenty. 
Lastly, from the game- and sheep-stocked moors let us hope soon 
to hear the drowsy hum of bees, whose various homes shall be, 
with the other living things, on every farm. If town and country 
are neither of them misled by any “ Peggy-wi’-th’-lantern,” but com- 
bine for the benefit of all, we may yet attain a golden prime, both 
in our cities and on our mooriand farms. 


GEORGE RADFORD. 














VERNON AND THE FENKINS’ 
EAR WAR. 


DMIRAL VERNON was not a great man, nor was the war in 
which he chiefly distinguished himself a very memorable war. 
But, although now forgotten, they were considered of the first 
importance 140 years ago. Vernon’s claims to remembrance are that 
for a short time he was England’s popular hero, who gained one small 
naval success, which was shortly afterwards counterbalanced by a 
greater disaster. Toa certain extent Vernon deserved the popular 
applause. He was a brave and able officer, who did well what he had 
to do as long as he was left alone ; but he was possessed of a most 
violent temper, which rendered him unfit to act in concert with others. 
In the events about to be related he was more than ordinarily 
unfortunate, because, in his most important expedition, he had as a 
colleague a man who, according to all accounts, would have ruffled 
a less inflammable temper than Vernon’s. The war in which these 
events took place is certainly one of the most peculiar mentioned in 
English history. It commenced through the natural indignation of 
the people when they were informed that several of their fellow 
countrymen had been most cruelly treated ; but, with the exception 
of Vernon’s expedition, very little else seems to have been done 
against our original antagonist Spain. We drifted, as was the custom 
in those days, into a war with France ; and our hands were so fully 
occupied with the Dettingens, Fontenoys, and Cullodens, that there 
was no time or thought to be wasted on Spain. But, as far as the 
Spanish war went, Vernon was undoubtedly the most conspicuous 
figure concerned in it. Very little is known of him biographically, 
but what little there is shall be briefly given. 

Edward Vernon was born at Westminster on November 12, 1684. 
His father, James Vernon, descended from an old English family, 
was a prominent politician during the reign of William III., having 
been Secretary of State to that monarch in the latter portion of his. 
reign. Young Edward, our hero, was sent to Westminster School at 
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the age of seven, and, after spending several years there under the 
rule of the celebrated Dr. Busby, he proceeded to Oxford, where 
he particularly devoted himself to the study of astronomy and the 
theory of navigation preparatory to entering the Royal Navy, a 
step on which it is said he decided in spite of the opposition of 
his father. 

His first experience of naval warfare was obtained under Admiral 
Hopson, who so gallantly broke the boom at Vigo in 1702. Soon 
after Vernon appears to have been second lieutenant of the 
Resolution, in which vessel he made his first acquaintance with 
the West Indies. In 1704, having returned, he was with Sir George 
Rooke when the Archduke Charles of Austria, the titular king of 
Spain, was conveyed to Lisbon, and seems to have made himself 
either so useful or agrecable that His Majesty presented him with a 
ring, and a purse containing roo guineas. In the same year he was 
present at Rooke’s great victory off Malaga; and on January 22, 
1706, he was promoted to the rank of post-captain, and appointed 
to the Dolphin frigate, in which ship he proceeded to the 
Mediterranean. In 1708, in command of the /ersey, he sailed for 
the West Indies, and on that station, under the command of Sir C. 
Wager, he remained for a considerable period ; and, although no 
great actions were fought, still, Vernon found several occasions on 
which he distinguished himself in single combats with the enemy. 
Whilst in those seas he also was ordered to cruise off Porto Bello 
and Carthagena, and then obtained knowledge of those and other 
places, which in future years was of great service to him. 

After the Peace of Utrecht, Vernon was employed on various 
stations, and, although he had no opportunities of increasing his 
reputation as a warrior, he gained the character of being a thoroughly 
efficient and energetic officer. In 1722 he appeared on a new scene, 
having been returned to the House of Commons as member for 
Penryn in Cornwall, for which place he was also returned at the 
General Election in 1727. In 1734 he was returned for Ports- 
mouth, which he represented until 1741. On his entrance into 
political life Vernon immediately joined the ranks of the Opposition, 
the self-styled Patriots, led by Pulteney, and made himself early 
conspicuous by his speeches, which were more remarkable for energy 
than for polish. For many years he appears to have been without 
professional employment, and the Fates seemed to have decreed that 
he was to spend the remainder of his days with no other distinction 
than that of being a noisy and pugnacious member of the House of 
Commons. Events abroad, however, to which we must now turn 
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our attention, soon gave Vernon a chance of letting off his 
superfluous energies in a more congenial and honourable direction. 

Every year since the Peace of Utrecht the feelings between 
Spain and England had grown less and less friendly. These 
animosities arose chiefly out of the conduct of both parties as to the 
Asiento Treaty. By this treaty English trade in negroes and other 
merchandise with Spanish America was limited to one ship of 600 
tons burden. The English traders kept to the letter of the treaty, 
but violated its true intention to the best of their abilities. A 
vessel of 600 tons burden certainly was the only one which was 
supposed to have direct communication with the Spaniards; but as 
this vessel was kept cruising off the American coast, and was 
replenished with goods and provisions by small craft from Jamaica 
as often as required, the Asiento ship, as Carlyle remarks, was 
converted into a floating shop, “the tons burden and tons sale of 
which set arithmetic at defiance.” The Spanish authorities naturally 
resented these frequent breaches of the treaty, and their guarda 
costas became suspicious of every English vessel that appeared in 
those waters. Many ships were boarded and searched—some 
justifiably, some not—but the Spaniards made no distinctions; and 
for several years reports were constantly reaching home of the gross 
cruelty sustained by British seamen at their hands. 

Some years passed without much official notice being taken of 
these cruelties until, in 1738, when the “ Patriots,” having failed in 
their endeavours to obtain a reduction of the army, suddenly adopted 
an opposite course, and loudly clamoured for a war with Spain. 

In this attempt they were more successful, not only as there was 
some reason in their arguments, but also because the nation was tiring 
of Walpole’s long and peaceful administration. That minister was 
represented a; being weak and timid in foreign affairs, and as “the cur 
dog of Britain and the spaniel of Spain.” Petitions from the aggrieved 
merchants were presented asking for redress. These were sup- 
ported by the eloquence of Pulteney and Wyndham ; and the energies 
of the great William Pitt and of Murray, the future Earl of Mansfield, 
were exerted on the same behalf. Several captains and seamen were 
examined at the bar of the House, and old stories were raked up for 
the purpose of strengthening the cause of the war-party ; amongst 
others, the most celebrated being “* The Fable of Jenkins’ Ear,” as it was 
called later on by Burke. This Jenkins, seven years previously (1731), 
had sailed to the West Indies as master of the Rebecca. After loading a 
cargo of sugar at Jamaica he proceeded on his homeward voyage. But, 
contrary winds preventiny his progress, he was for some time kept 
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hanging about near the Havannah. Whilst there, he was boarded by a 
Spanish guarda costa, and, although nothing contraband was discovered, 
nor was it proved that he had visited any of the prohibited ports, he 
was, nevertheless, treated with great and brutal cruelty. He was hung 
up at the yard-arm to extort a confession as to the whereabouts of 
the supposed contraband goods. The halter, however, not working 


satisfactorily, the cabin-boy was tied to his feet to add to its efficacy;- 


but the Spaniards, apparently not being adepts in the art of knots 
and nooses, the boy succeeded in escaping, much to the relief of 
Jenkins. He, poor fellow, was hoisted up three times, but as no 
confession could be wrung from him he was at last released, but not 
before one of the Spaniards, in his exasperation, tore off Jenkins’ 
left ear, which had previously been nearly severed by a blow from 
one of their cutlasses. The ear was then flung in his face, and he 
was told to take it to his king and tell him about it. The coast- 
guards then left, taking with them the Redecca’s sextant and other 
property and goods to the value of about #112. 

Jenkins’ story, as delivered to the House of Commons, created 
a great sensation, especially when, after producing the ear wrapped 
up in cotton-wool, he was asked what his feelings had been whilst so 
cruelly treated. He replied, “I recommended my soul to God and 
my cause to my country.” And his country justified his confidence 
by taking up his cause with fervour and enthusiasm, although 
there were many who denied that Jenkins had ever lost his ear, and 
others, more cruel still, who, whilst admitting his loss, suggested that 
the pillory had had more to do with it than the Spaniards. How- 
ever, be the truth what it may, Walpole had, after fruitless pacific 
negotiations, to bow to the popular demand, and mcasures were 
taken to retaliate on Spain. On July 10, 1739, an Order in Council 
was issued for reprisals and granting letters of marque, and on 
October 19 following war was formally declared. 

During the debates which preceded the Spanish war, and which 
are memorable as having first brought to the public notice the 
greatest of all English ministers, William Pitt, probably no one 
took a more violent part than the member for Portsmouth. 
Vernon’s invectives were so furious that he was on several occa- 
sions in danger of being confined in the Tower. He advocated 
strong measures against the American dominions of Spain, and 
undertook that with six ships of the line he would take Porto Bello, 
one of the strongest and most beautiful of the Spanish possessions. 
These words made him a great favourite with the populace ; at the 
same time they were considered as a reflection on Admiral Hosier, 
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who, in 1726, with twenty ships of the line, had effected no captures 
or exploits of distinction. Poor Hosier, however, had only orders to 
watch, and not to act. Half the men of the fleet died of disease, 
and the admirai himself sickened and died from the distress caused 
by his inglorious and miserable occupation. As a fact of history he 
js now forgotten, but I hope is still remembered as the subject of 
Glover’s beautiful ballad, “ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost.” 

When war was determined upon, Vernon’s offer was accepted, and 
he, to his own great astonishment, was appointed to the command of 
the West Indian fleet with the rank of Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 
This appointment created a considerable amount of comment at the 
time, as it was then a most unusual occurrence for a prominent mem- 
ber of the Opposition to be appointed to any place of trust and 
honour. Walpole’s enemies soon, however, succeeded in finding 
out, or inventing, reasons for such conduct in the fact that the com- 
mand would remove a dangerous and popular adversary, and that 
Walpole probably hoped the six ships demanded by Vernon would 
not suffice for conquest, but only for defeat, and thereby bring dis- 
grace on him and his supporters. 

Accordingly, Vernon sailed on July 20, 1739, with his flag at the 
mizen of the Burford, with nine men-of-war anda sloop. Of these 
nine vessels three were of smaller size, and Vernon thus had only 
under his command for aggressive purposes the six ships he had 
desired. The admiral proceeded on his voyage in the hopes of in- 
terrupting some of the Spanish treasure ships, but failing in this he 
sailed for Jamaica, where he arrived on October 23, and there leaving 
the smaller vessels he appeared off Porto Bello on November 20. 

Porto Bello, so named from the beauty of its harbour, is situated 
on the Isthmus of Darien or Panama. The harbour isalmost circular 
in form, the entrance being defended by a fort known as the Iron 
Castle. The town lay at the far end of the bay, protected by a 
strong fort called Castillo de la Gloria. On the morning of the 21st 
the Burford, Hampton Court, Princess Louisa, Strafford, and Norwich 
proceeded in line of battle to attack the town, the Sheerness having 
been left to cruise outside. But the winds proving contrary it was 
only possible to operate against the Iron Castle at the entrance of 
the harbour. The ships were piloted close up to the fort by Captain 
Rentone, and immediately commenced a cannonade, together with 
a warm fire of small arms, under cover of which the seamen and 
troops were landed, and although no breach had been made, the 
sailors clambered up into the fort, pulling the soldiers up after them, 
and soon compelled the Spaniards to surrender at discretion. During 
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the night, the vessels all having gained the interior of the harbour, 
they drifted out of range of the town and of the Gloria Castle, with 
the exception of the admiral’s ship, upon which the fort opened fire, 
and during the greater part of the night the duel was continued 
between the fort and the Burford; but soon after daylight, on the 
22nd, a white flag was hoisted on the fort, which, together with the 
town, was soon after taken possession of by the British. In these 
operations only seven English lives were lost. After the surrender the 
forts were destroyed, and several vessels in the harbour were taken 
or sunk. Ten thousand dollars were also captured ; but Vernon 
allowed no plundering, and assigned his share of prize money to the 
sailors as some compensation for their disappointment at not being 
allowed to plunder, or to cut off the ears of the Spaniards, as many 
ardently desired ; one sailor, indeed, apologised to his wife for not 
sending her a Spanish ear, and added as an excuse, “our good 
admiral, God bless him, was too merciful.” 

After the victory, Vernon, on December 13, proceeded with his 
fleet towards Jamaica. During the passage very bad weather was 
encountered, and several of his ships, including the flag-ship, the 
Burford, were injured or dispersed. He having shifted his flag to 
the Strafford eventually reached Port Royal, where the fleet had to 
remain some time for repairs and reinforcements. This interval was 
not wholly wasted, as many single combats took place between the 
men-of-war and Spanish privateers, and several nests of pirates were 
attacked and destroyed. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards had been busily strengthening the 
defences of Carthagena, which they knew would be Vernon’s next 
point of attack. The Governor, Don Blas de Leso, amused himself 
with sending insolent messages to the English Admiral, hoping to 
have the pleasure of seeing him before he left those waters. To 
which Vernon replied he would most certainly call in person 
at the earliest opportunity. Accordingly, on February 25, 1740, 
the fleet sailed from Jamaica and appeared off Carthagena—the 
strongest of the Spanish towns on the South American main- 
land—on the evening of March 3. On March 6 and the 
few following days, Vernon attempted to bombard the town, and 
although several houses, churches, and other harmless buildings 
were destroyed or damaged, he found he could not greatly injure the 
town from the sea, and, therefore, resolved to abandon the attack 
until he could be supported by a strong body of land forces. On 
March ro he accordingly sailed for Porto Bello to refit and repair, 
leaving two of his ships to cruise off and watch the harbour. Having 
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watered and provisioned his fleet, Vernon put to sea on March 22 
and proceeded to Fort Chagre, a notorious stronghold of pri- 
vateers and pirates, situate on the Isthmus of Darien, and only a short 
distance from Porto Bello. On his arrival he immediately com- 
menced to bombard the place, and after a vigorous cannonade had 
been kept up by three ships of the line, a flag of truce was hung 
out on Monday the 24th, and the Governor and troops immediately 
capitulated. Vernon ordered the fort and other defences to be razed 
to the ground, also the Custom House, from which were previously 
removed an immense quantity of valuable stores kept there for the 
use of the Spanish galleons and privateers. The guvarda costa vessels 
in the harbour were also destroyed, but the town and people were 
in all respects unmolested. During the next few months Vernon 
accomplished but little with his fleet, waiting anxiously for the rein- 
forcements of land and sea forces with which he hoped to be able to 
destroy Carthagena. Several of his ships, however, continued to 
cruise about in the West Indian seas, and frequent combats took 
place between single vessels. The most noticeable of the captures 
effected by the English was that of a Spanish vessel commanded 
by one of Don Blas’ chief lieutenants, Don Apolanco, the identical 
officer, as it was asserted, who operated on the ear of poor 
Jenkins. 

Meanwhile the news of Vernon’s successes had created the 
greatest enthusiasm and excitement in England. He was com- 
pared, in prose and poetry, with Raleigh and the other naval heroes 
of England who had humbled the power of Spain ; and Mr. Cave, 
the then proprietor of the Gentleman's Magazine, in order to keep in 
with the spirit of the times, employed his chief literary hack, Samuel 
Johnson, to write for his periodical the lives of Blaké and Drake. 
Both Houses of Parliament, and the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of the City of London presented addresses of 
congratulation to His Majesty on the successes achieved by his 
sea-forces ; both addresses particularly emphasising the fact that 
Porto Bello had been taken “ with six ships only.” Even Walpole 
and the Duke of Newcastle gave great entertainments in honour 
of the event. Captain Rentone, who had piloted the fleet into 
Porto Bello, having brought home despatches from Vernon, was 
presented by the King with a purse of 200 guineas for his good 
news, and was promised the cominand of a 60-gun ship. During 
the remainder of the year the public enthusiasm continued un- 
abated, and Vernon was regarded as the hero of his country, and 
the avenger of her wrongs. The anniversary of his birthday was 
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kept in a right royal fashion ; bells ringing, bonfires burning, eating 
and drinking and illuminations all over the City of London and 
throughout the kingdom. It appears that on that day a worthy 
gentleman of the name of Benn was promoted to the dignity of the 
Aldermanic gown. This event, in conjunction with the birthday 
festivities, proved too much for an honest parish clerk, who broke 
out into poetry, as follows: 


Hail, happy day! let Britons say amen, 
That gave to Vernon birth—the robe to Benn. 


The anniversary of the capture of Porto Bello was celebrated with 
equal honours and rejoicings ; and as the hero of inn signboards 
Vernon had no rivals in his own time except, perhaps, the Duke of 
Cumberland and the Protestant Hero of Prussia. 

About this time another celebrated public character was receiving 
the rewards of his bravery. On December 12 the Directors of 
the East India Company presented Captain Jenkins (our earless 
friend) with 300 guineas for having repulsed, after nineteen hours’ 
fighting, an attack made on his vessel, and those under his convoy, 


by pirates off Goa. 
At the General Election in the early part of 1741 the name of 


‘Vernon was a watchword in many places, and he was returned 


triumphantly for Ipswich, Penryn, and Rochester, and polled heavily 
though unsuccessfully for Westminster and London. Before this, 
however, the Government had at last got ready for sea a large fleet 
to reinforce Vernon, under the command of Sir Chaloner Ogle, con- 
sisting of 25 ships of the line, several transports and smaller craft 
having on board about 7,000 troops under the command of Lord 
Cathcart. The Opposition, of course, and certainly with some reason, 
complained bitterly of the great delay in strengthening Vernon’s 
hands. It was ascribed to a malicious desire of the Government that 
Vernon might be defeated and ruined before the reinforcements 
reached him. The true reason, however, I think, may be readily 
found in the great difficulty then experienced in manning a large 
fleet and preparing it for sea. But whatever the cause may have 
been, Sir C. Ogle and his fleet at length set sail, after various futile 
attempts, on October 26, 1740. There was one vessel in this force 
which ought to be very noticeable to us. The Cumberland, of 80 
guns, carrying 600 men, had on board a poor young Scotch surgeon’s 
mate, earning a salary of from thirty shillings to two pcunds a month. 
His name was Tobias Smollett, and to him we owe the most lucid 
and authentic account of this expedition: an expedition memorable, 
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if for nothing else, as having given to the great novelist his first and 
sole experience of the British navy, its officers and men, of which he 
afterwards made such valuable and well-known use. ‘To Smollett, 
also, we owe a vivid description of the utter misery and want of care 
that then existed in the navy. For many generations England had 
shown the greatest indifference as to the comfort and lives of those 
to whom she owed her military glory, but that callousness, perhaps, 
never prevailed more than at the time of which we are writing. In 
addition to Smollett’s evidence we have another account of one of the 
most wicked pieces of inhumanity ever perpetrated by any Govern- 
ment, and which took place only a few weeks before Ogle’s fleet 
sailed. Commodore Anson had been appointed to command a 
squadron which was to sail round Cape Horn and act in concert 
with Vernon on the Spanish main. Anson’s instructions were to take on 
board a regiment of foot, but when his squadron was ready for sea, he 
found that the Cabinet, in spite of the objections of Sir Charles Wager, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, had ordered 500 Chelsea out-pen- 
sioners to be taken on board instead of the troops promised. These 
poor men, who had been pensioned on account of old age, or of wounds 
received in the service of their country, natura!ly felt the cruelty of 
this order, the consequence being that, when Anson prepared to take 
them on board, he only found 259 of the oldest and most decrepit 
waiting for him at Portsmouth, as all who were possessed of the least 
strength or vigour of limb had run away. Of these 259 poor old 
cripples not one returned alive. With forces composed of similar 
materials to these Anson proceeded on that voyage round the world, 
which, although not assisting Vernon, has rendered the old commo- 
dore the hero of one of the most memorable expeditions in our naval 
annals. 

After a long and tedious voyage Sir C. Ogle joined Vernon at 
Jamaica on January 9, 1741. Before the fleet arrived at Port Royal, 
a great loss had been sustained by the death at sea of General Lord 
Cathcart. He was everywhere regarded asa capable and efficient 
officer, and what added more to the grief felt at his loss, was that 
he was succeeded in the command by Brigadier-General Wentworth, 
who was as generally considered to be totally incompetent. 

Vernon now found himself at the head of the largest armament 
that had ever been seen in the West Indian seas. He had 124 sail, 
large and small ; and the troops under the command of Wentworth, 
including the American regiments, numbered about 10,000. On 
March 4 this large armament appeared off Carthagena, the fleet 
sailing in three divisions, one under each of the Admirals, Vernon 
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and Ogle, and the third under Commodore Lestock—the same 
Lestock who a few years later rendered himself conspicuous by his 
inactivity during the sea-fight off Toulon, and who, instead of being 
shot, as he most richly deserved, was honourably acquitted by one 
of the peculiar courts-martial that flourished in those days. The 
fleet anchored in the open bay off Carthagena, and it was soon found 
that Don Blas had not been wasting his time, and that he was 
thoroughly prepared to defend his charge. Several days were spent 
in reconnoitring, in order to discover the most likely places for a 
successful attack. The town of Carthagena lies at the far end of an 
inner harbour, which is entered by a small mouth called by the 
Spaniards the Boca-chica (little mouth). This Boca-chica was 
strongly defended by forts, strong booms, and sunken ships, and, as 
it was necessary to capture these forts before an attack could be 
made on the defences of the town, a furious bombardment was com- 
menced against them. Under fire from the ships some of the troops 
were landed, and erected their batteries, and for sixteen days the 
Boca-chica forts sustained the heavy fire from the sea and shore. At 
length, on March 25, it was resolved in a council of war to storm the 
chief fort that evening, and whilst a portion of the fleet was occupy- 
ing the attention of the enemy’s men-of-war and of the smaller coast 
defences, the attack was made and the Spanish forces were driven 
out and fled towards the town. A few days later another large fort, 
the Castle Grand, was captured, and, the entrance to the harbour now 
being in the hands of the British, Vernon sent home a despatch con- 
taining news of the successes and brimful of hope as to the future. 
The news was received with more than the usual rejoicings ; medals 
were even struck in honour of the capture of Carthagena, and Vernon 
was declared to be the saviour of his country’s honour. 

So far all had gone well—there had been hard blows given and 
sustained—the disposition of the forces had been skilful, and land 
and sea troops had been worked well and willingly together. But 
now a change took place. The impetuous and irascible Vernon 
made no attempt to hide his contempt for his colleague Wentworth, 
whom he regarded as dilatory and incompetent. The defences at 
the entrance of the harbour having been taken and destroyed, the 
Spanish ships sunk and the booms broken, Vernon regarded the 
naval portion of the operations as complete and finished. He asked 
why Wentworth did not go at once and take the town? Wentworth 
said he could not do so without the co-operation of the fleet. Vernon 
replied it was impossible for him to get his ships up to the town. 
And so the leaders openly quarrelled. At length, after angry recrimi- 
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nations and delay, Wentworth got his troops landed preparatory to 
attacking Fort San Lazaro, the strongest of the interior forts, and 
which was between him and thetown. Vernon recommended carry- 
ing the place by storm. Wentworth said batteries must be erected. 
Batteries were accordingly commenced, and then Wentworth changed 
his mind and thought storming would be better, and gave orders for 
the works to cease. This last plan was strongly opposed by two of 
Wentworth’s officers. General Blakeney, the future defender of 
Minorca when Byng failed, and Colonel Wolfe, of the Marines, the 
father of the great general immortalised by his victory before Quebec, 
and by Thackeray in the “ Virginians.” Meanwhile, whilst their 
superiors were quarrelling and their general making up his mind, 
the rainy season was having a dreadful effect on the troops. They 
fell down dead or dying from scurvy or fever, not only in hundreds, 
but in thousands, and, as they had no medical assistance on shore, 
the animosities of the commanders greatly increased the horrors of 
their situation. Wentworth disdained to ask help from Vernon, who, 
in his turn, would not make overtures to Wentworth. And so things 
went on until Wentworth had at last determined to storm the place. 
The troops appointed for this undertaking advanced in two columns 
up the hill on which the fort was situated, and, in spite of a galling 
and a continuous fire, they marched up with a dogged firmness simi- 
lar to that exhibited a few years later at Fontenoy, and added one 
more to the list of combats, so large in English military history, where 
the courage and heroism of the troops have more than compensated 
for the almost perpetual blunders of their leaders—a fierce and stub- 
born fight having been kept up for four hours, and the attacking 
party having lost more than half of their numbers, they were at last 
compelled to retreat to their camp, which they did in good order. 
The admiral and general now at length found one subject on 
which they could agree, namely, that as it did not seem probable 
that Carthagena was to be captured, it would be wiser to retire from 
the place than to throw away any more of the valuable lives under 
their charge ; and accordingly, on April 16, all the troops were em- 
barked, and, after having destroyed all the captured forts and having 
removed everything that the Spaniards might have considered a 
trophy, the fleet set sail for Jamaica. On their arrival at Port Royal 
on May 19, Vernon and Wentworth spent the larger portion of their 
time in quarrelling and heaping reproaches on each other. Toa 
certain extent both were blameable. Wentworth was without doubt 
thoroughly inexperienced and useless, and Vernon, whose ability 
and energy nobody questioned, probably let his feelings of anger 
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and contempt get the better of his judgment, and perhaps did not 
render that assistance to Wentworth which he would have done if they 
had been working amicably together. 

Amongst the officers engaged in this disastrous expedition, one, 
Captain Laurence Washington, of the American regiment, is well 
worthy of notice. He gained the friendship and esteem of both the ad- 
miral and general, and greatly distinguished himself at the attack onthe 
San Lazaro fort. After the failure of this attack he returned home to 
his estate in Virginia, to which he gave the name of Mount Vernon, 
in honour of the admiral under whom he had served and whom he 
respected and admired. At Mount Vernon he acted the part of the 
kindest of guardians to his young half-brother George, to whom, on 
his death, he left the estate, where the great American patriot lived 
in peace and happiness after the Revolutionary War was over, and 
where he died and was buried. Mount Vernon, as a place of pilgrim- 
age, is almost as dear to Englishmen as to Americans, who equally 
admire the great and noble man who lived and died there. 

Soon after the arrival of the fleet at Jamaica, the admiral diminished 
his strength by sending home several of his ships under the command 
of Commodore Lestock. Vernon himself was so dissatisfied with the 
result of the Carthagena expedition, and with his colleague Wentworth, 
that he asked permission to return home, but the opinion of the 
country was still so strong in his favour that he was requested to 
retain his command, and instructions were at the same time sent for 
an attack to be made on the island of Cuba. Accordingly, on July 1, 
1741, Vernon sailed with his fleet of eight ships of the line, twelve 
frigates and smaller vessels, and forty transports on board of which 
were 3,000 troops under Wentworth’s command. They arrived in 
Guantanamo Bay on the south side of the island on the 18th, and so 
confident did the leaders feel of a complete conquest that they re- 
named the bay, calling it Cumberland Harbour in honour of that 
royal Duke who equally, though by different means, added so much 
disgrace to the English arms at Culloden and Closter-Seven. This 
achievement was all that the expedition accomplished, because, 
although the troops were landed with the intention of taking Santiago 
by surprise, yet Wentworth, after having allowed almost half of his force 
to become inefficient through sickness and fever, wrote to Vernon 
informing him that he thought he could do nothing, and that the 
troops had better be re-embarked. Vernon expostulated and 
stormed, but as Wentworth would do nothing with his troops, and as 
their numbers were fast diminishing, the admiral had at last to 
acquiesce, and returned to Jamaica with only 2,0co efficient soldiers 
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—the sole remnant of the large force which had been sent out to the 
West Indies under Lord Cathcart. This last exploit proved too 
much for the temper of Vernon, and he wrote to the Duke of New- 
castle, the Secretary of State: “Though I pretend to very little 
experience in military affairs by land, yet it is my belief that if the 
sole command had been in me, both in the Carthagena expedition 
and the Cuba one, His Majesty’s forces would have made themselves 
masters both of Carthagena and Santiago, and with the loss of much 
fewer men than have died.” 

After this failure, the fleet cruised about for some months without 
falling in with the enemy, and nothing beyond a few naval duels 
occurred until March 1742, when, further reinforcements having 
arrived, the admiral and general determined to sail for Porto Bello, 
and having there landed the troops, to march across the Isthmus of 
Darien and attack the rich town of Panama. Vernon’s surprise and 
indignation may be well imagined when, on the arrival of the fleet and 
troops at Porto Bello, a council of the land officers, held even before 
the troops were landed, and in spite of the fact that the Spanish 
garrison had retreated from Porto Bello and there was nothing to 
oppose them, decided that the attack would be impracticable, and 
advised an immediate return to Jamaica. Vernon, of course, could do 
nothing alone, and so, after stormy debates and angry expostulations, 
had to submit, and the fleet accordingly sailed for Jamaica. After 
this useless and ludicrous parade, there can be but little doubt that 
Vernon experienced the greatest satisfaction when, on September 23 
following, he received a letter from the Duke of Newcastle ordering 
him and General Wentworth to return to England. 

Before leaving the subject of Vernon’s West Indian command, 
his connection with one of the most romantic episodes in the history 
of the British Peerage ought to be mentioned. James Annesley, 
whose adventures are described in “ Peregrine Pickle,” and whose 
history supplied materials for “Guy Mannering,” and formed the 
foundation of the late Charles Reade’s “ Wandering Heir,” having 
escaped from slavery in which he had been kept for many years on 
the North American mainland, besought the protection of the British 
admiral. Vernon, having heard his story, and fully believing in his 
claims to the Anglesey title and estates, furnished him with clothes 
and other necessaries suitable to his station, and otherwise behaved 
with the greatest kindness to him until he was enabled to give the 
claimant a passage in a homeward-bound vessel. Vernon’s kindness, 
however, did not end here, as he wrote to the Duke of Newcastle a 
detailed account of the young man’s misfortunes and adventures, and 
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recommended him to the Duke’s notice. The Anglesey peerage trial, 
the longest then known, will be found described in many books of 
romance and history, but it is most probable that, if it had not been 
for the generosity of Vernon, this celebrated trial would never have 
taken place—a trial which has a double advantage over another well- 
known and more recent claimant case in being much shorter and very 
much more interesting and romantic. 

Vernon and Wentworth sailed from Jamaica in the latter part of 
1742. They very wisely returned home in different vessels, and on 
January 6, 1743, Vernon landed at Bristol, where he was received with 
every demonstration of respect and esteem. The freedom of the city 
was presented to him in a gold box, and a few days later he took up the 
freedom of the City of London, which had previously been conferred 
upon him; and he also was elected a member of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, on which occasion he left roo guineas to be 
distributed amongst the poor of the neighbourhood. From the 
Government he received no substantial favours, although his friends 
were now in power, having succeeded in overthrowing Sir Robert 
Walpole, but in a very short period he was successively promoted to 
the ranks of Vice-Admiral of the Red, Admiral of the Blue, and 
Admiral of the White. By the public, however, in spite of the 
disastrous failures that had attended the West Indian forces, there 
seemed to be no diminution in the favour and estimation with which 
he was regarded. The popular voice, and to a great extent rightly, 
declared all the disasters to be due to the indecision and incompe- 
tence of Wentworth, and Vernon was regarded as a hero who had 
been thwarted in every direction by his enemies. As to his ability 
and courage there was no doubt, and his violent temper and irasci- 
bility were considered to have been quite natural and proper under 
the trying circumstances in which he and the fleet had been placed. 

Shortly after his return Vernon elected to take his seat in the 
House of Commons for Ipswich, for which town he was also elected 
in 1747 and 1754. He devoted his attention to matters connected 
with his profession, especially as to the best means of manning the 
navy. His language was sometimes violent and unparliamentary, as, 
for instance, when he declared that there was not this side hell a 
nation so burdened with taxesas England. His pen likewise was not 
idle, and was equally intemperate with his tongue. Amongst his 
publications is especially noticeable the pamphlet containing his letters 
to the Duke of Newcastle, wherein he publicly expressed his contempt 
for his late colleague Wentworth. 

At the time of the invasion of England by the Young Pretender, 
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the public clamour pointed to Vernon as an officer who ought to have 
high command during that time of danger. He was accordingly 
appointed to the command of the fleet in the Downs. This 
command he retained for a few months, during which time he showed 
all his accustomed energy and ability ; and although he never had 
the good fortune to meet the enemy, still, he justified the public 
confidence by keeping that portion of the coast under his charge clear 
and free from invasion. This was the last command Vernon ever 
held, as shortly after he had struck his flag he was made the victim of 
a most unjustifiable piece of official tyranny. 

In the early part of 1746 two pamphlets appeared, respectively 
entitled “A Specimen of Naked Truth from a British Sailor,” and 
“Some Seasonable Advice from an Honest Sailor.” In these 
pamphlets were several uncomplimentary remarks on the way in 
which naval affairs were managed, and on the statesmen who were 
then at the head of the Admiralty. Many observations and copies of 
letters contained therein seemed conclusively to point to Vernon as 
the author ; and there appears to have been no doubt that he was 
so. In the month of March, 1746, he received a letter from the 
Secretary to the Admiralty Board, asking if he were the author or 
not. To this Vernon returned no reply ; and on April 4 another 
letter was written to him, to which Vernon answered that the request 
was unprecedented, but if the Board demanded his presence he 
would duly attend. Accordingly, on the roth, as he was leaving the 
House of Commons, he received an order to attend the Board at 
their office at seven o’clock that evening. Vernon obeyed the order, 
and, after being kept waiting some considerable time, he was 
admitted to the presence of the Board, the Duke of Bedford, the 
First Lord, presiding. The Duke, after delivering a long lecture on 
the power of the Admiralty Board, and on his authority as its head, 
and after expressing astonishment that Vernon had not thought 
proper to answer the Secretary’s letters as he had been expected to do, 
demanded from the Admiral an answer, ‘ Aye or No,” to the question 
whether he was the author of the obnoxious pamphlets. ‘To this 
Vernon replied that he fully admitted the authority of the Board as 
the head of naval affairs, and recognised the Commissioners’ right to 
order him to perform any military duty, or to ask him any question 
relative to his profession, but as to the pamphlets he denied their 
right, telling them that he regarded this as a private matter, over 
which the Admiralty had no control, and therefore refused to answer 
their question. At the same time he expressed great astonishment 
that an officer of his years and services should be treated in such an 
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extracrdinary manner. When Vernon had finished the Duke of 
Bedford informed him that if he would give no other answer, he might 
withdraw, and they knew what they had to do. On the following day 
Vernon received a letter from the Secretary, informing him that the 
circumstances of the case had been laid before the King, who had 
been pleased to order Vernon’s name to be struck off the list of flag 
officers. | Whatever may be our opinion of Vernon’s discretion and 
conduct, we cannot but feel that he was treated in a most unjust 
and cruel manner. It seems monstrous to us, with our ideas of 
justice, that a gallant and able officer should be degraded and 
debarred from his profession, without his having been put upon any 
form of trial, or his case having been submitted to the least investi- 
gation. There is another cause for regret in the fact that that fine 
old sailor Anson was one of the Commissioners of the Admiralty at 
the time. It is almost impossible to imagine that the sturdy old 
circumnavigator was any party to such a miserable piece of work. 
From the time of his dismissal, with the exception of occasional 
speeches in Parliament on naval matters, Vernon lived in retirement 
at his seat at Nacton, in Suffolk, where he died on October 29, 1757, 
at the age of 73. Very little is known as to his private habits and 
life. He was married and had three sons, the two younger of whom, 
however, died whilst their father was absent on his West Indian 
command, In personal appearance he was noticeable for extreme 
untidiness, and for having a preference for old clothes, an old 
grogram coat usually forming the most conspicuous portion of his 
attire. It is said that to this fact we owe the origin of a word now as 
well known on land as at sea. During his West Indian command 
Vernon ordered the spirits for the men, which had previously been 
served out undiluted, to be mixed with water. This innovation was 
naturally not much relished, and the concoction received its now 
familiar name in honour of its founder, who, on account of his 
partiality to the before mentioned old coat, was known throughout 


the fleet as “Old Grog.” 
H. P. ROBERTS. 
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SUMMER BEVERAGES FOR 
FAT PEOPLE. 


HE old adage which says that “What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” may be carried a little farther, and 

made to apply with equal truth to what he imbibes. I think it may 
be admitted, without fear of contradiction, that the length of the life 
of an individual depends a great deal more upon what he drinks than 
upon what he eats. Excesses in both are equally to be deprecated ; 
but, alas for weak human nature! the gustatory nerves are very keen, 
and it is not every one that can resist the temptation of pandering to 
their desires and commands. Of course, where drink is used for 
quenching thirst ov/y, it is scarcely possible for any persons to over- 
imbibe regularly and continuously ; but how few there are of these. 
There are a great many more, unfortunately, who would do well to 
remember the advice of Socrates, where he says, “‘ Beware of those 
foods that tempt you to eat when you are not hungry, and of those 
drinks that tempt you to drink when you are not thirsty.” But, 
unfortunately for themselves, few people do take his advice, or any 
one else’s advice, where eating and drinking are concerned, and there- 
fore as, especially in the warmer months of the year, a large amount 
of liquid becomes necessary for quenching not only the natural thirst, 
but also what may be called an artificial thirst, a few hints on the 
subject may not be out of place. One thing may be admitted at 
once, and that is that pure water is harmless in any quantity, to fat 
and lean alike ; indeed, pure water is to the kidneys what pure air is 
to the lungs—it flushes them, and helps to dissolve the refuse in the 
blood in the shape of excess of salts and other products of waste that 
have fulfilled their purpose in the operations of life, and therefore 
should be carried out of the system through this channel. There is 
no greater adjunct to health and comfort than can be obtained by 
drinking, an hour before breakfast, a full tumbler of Ao¢ water, but it 
should be as hot as it can be drunk; if it is only lukewarm, it is apt 
to nauseate. This dissolves the salts that coat the stomach after its 
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rest from food (if there are any), and washes away any unhealthy 
secretion that may remain in it ; and thereby gives it tone and 
energy to begin its day’s work. It also acts beneficially in many ways 
that it is not needful to mention here. 

It is, or should be, an interesting subject to consider how the 
largest amount of palatable liquid may be taken with the least harm 
to the consumer, for an adult requires about a hundred fluid ounces 
a day in summer. About 20 oz. of this is taken in food, as nearly 
all solid food contains half its weight of water; this leaves about 
80 oz. to be drunk as liquid. The ordinary healthy man who is not 
encumbered with an undue accumulation of fat, will have but little 
difficulty in choosing a variety of beverages suitable to his taste. 
If he abstains from alcoholic liquors he can drink soda water, lemon- 
ade, tea, coffee, milk, and other harmless beverages. But if he 
should be unfortunate enough to be handicapped with a tendency to 
obesity, or gout, or, worse still, be the subject of it, the liquids that 
he can take, to any extent, without increasing and developing the 
evil, are few, and, beyond water itself, are not generally known to 
ordinary persons. 

In the May number of this magazine I wrote an article on “ Living 
to Eat and Eating to Live,” in which I endeavoured to show the evil 
effects of certain foods in the case of obese and gouty people, and what 
articles of diet were most suitable for them to prevent an aggravation 
of the existing evil, and even to remedy it. Manis an animal, and if 
we look at animal life, we see what can be done in this way, both with 
solids and liquids. Take the animal, for instance, that furnishes the 
matutinal rasher—what is done to fatten him? He is fed on milk 
and farinaceous food, and induced to sleep away his life in blissful 
ignorance of the inevitable end, and he does fatten. On the other 
hand the horse, if he is brought in fat and lazy from grass, is put 
into condition by giving him a more concentrated food and plenty of 
exercise, and he rapidly parts with his fat. I was amused the other 
day by reading in a “Society” paper an article by a lady, in which 
she said dieting would not cure obesity. Why will people write about 
things they do not understand ? 

I think I may claim to know something about this, and my expe- 
rience teaches me that this is the oly way to cure this diseased con- 
dition, and that in this way it can be done safely, rapidly, permanently, 
and pleasantly, and this on a full, sufficient, and even luxurious 
dietary. Banting has passed into well-merited oblivion, but the 
physiology of dietetics is better understood now than in his day, and 
’tis well that ’tis so. 
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My intention here is to formulate for those really unfortunate 
individuals I have been referring to, namely, the corpulent, a few 
palatable beverages suitable for summer use, at the same time con- 
stitutionally harmless, and containing no ingredient likely to induce 
increased obesity. 

In the first place, it is needless to say, this fact being pretty widely 
known now, that these “cups” must be manufactured without the 
aid of sugar, this article being more fattening than fat itself. 

The evils that arise from drinking fluids in the case of fat or gouty 
persons do not arise from the quantities of the liquid that they drink 
—they may drink a gallon of water a day without harm—but from the 
composition of the beverages, sugar and other articles that are injurious 
to fat people being necessarily largely used in their manufacture. 

In catering for such people—not only in the liquid aliments that 
they require, but as I showed in my former article (in the May 
number of this magazine), in their dieting as well—saccharin comes 
in our day as a great boon and a perfect substitute for sugar for 
sweetening purposes ; containing, as it does, no fattening or injurious 
properties. With its assistance several drinks can be rendered enjoy- 
able that, unsweetened, would be unpleasant to the palate. I look 
upon its discovery as quite one of the most important productions 
of recent years, and if its virtues were more generally known, it would 
be more highly appreciated than it is. 

If people who are subject to biliousness or gout, and people who are 
inclined to be corpulent, were in all cases to substitute this for sugar, 
it would make a great difference to their health and general comfort, 
and, being perfectly harmless, nothing but a want of knowledge of 
its virtues can prevent its use being more general. In its most 
portable form, as prepared by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co., 
Snow Hill Buildings, London, it can be carried in the waistcoat-pocket 
in the shape of minute tabloids in sufficient quantities for daily use, 
and thus be conveniently at hand whenever occasion requires, or 
where sugar would be necessary. 

The exigencies of space preclude my entering here into a long 
dissertation on the evils of obesity and its tendency to shorten life, 
and the only safe and pleasant system of obviating it; but those to 
whom the subject is of vital interest may gain this information by 
reading a little work that fully discusses this subject, and also contains 
pot only recipes for beverages suitable for them, but also a choice of 
foods and articles of diet as well; and those who wish to know and under- 
stand why and wherefore it is so necessary that certain people should 
pay particular care as to the foods they eat and the liquids they 
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imbibe, and to get some idea of their effects on the animal economy, 
would, I think, be well repaid by a perusal of this volume.! 

But to proceed with the subject of this article. Taking, in the 
first place, wine—a beverage that from the time of Noah to the 
present day has been the theme of the poet and painter, and the 
virtues of which have been extolled, far beyond its merits, by many a 
writer who has been shipwrecked on the rock that has been held up 
to the adoration of mankind—one may say at once that the ordinary 
healthy individual may drink in moderation almost any kind, or the 
produce of any climate ; and it would fill a book to enumerate the 
good qualities, and, may be, the reverse, of each particular brand. 
In fact, this is a matter of taste. Some people like a dry wine, some 
people like a full-bodied one, some worship—if I may use such a 
word—the luscious Tokay, “‘the wine of kings,” some the “drop ” 
produce that eventuates in that choice brand known as Chateau 
d’Iquem, some prefer the sparkling produce of the Champagne district 
or the Moselle, some the still, but no less delicious wine that comes 
from the last-named district or the banks of the Rhine. The wines 
drunk by our ancestors were mostly the stronger vintages of Portugal 
and Spain, and if the men of days gone by were of stouter than 
those of the present day, at least they are depicted so in the works 
of Hogarth and Gillray. Indeed, the paintings of Hogarth almost 
tell you what kind of alcoholic liquor his prototypes drank. The 
pale thin denizen of Gin Alley shows plainly the drinker of that 
beverage ; the rubicund fresh complexion of the squire in “ Marriage 
4 la Mode,” the victim of gout, represents the wine drinker ; and the 
bloated, coarse-featured sot of “Beer Lane,” the victim of that 
beverage. I assume his fondness for, and his habit of drinking 
largely of malt liquors, is the reason why the “John Bull” of a 
hundred years ago came to be depicted as a very stout personage, 
as he is even to this day typified in the pages of Punch. The “six- 
bottle men” of days gone by are not heard of now, and the sweeter 
and more alcoholic wines of years ago--the old crusted port and 
delicate nutty sherry—have largely given place to many varieties of 
lighter wines. Men in our day do not end a dinner party under 
the table, or go to bed with their hunting boots and spurs on. Most 
celebrated men, even in this epoch, were abstemious ; indeed, a 
man whose brain is always under the influence of alcohol has 
little chance of becoming noted, for he seldom lives beyond middle 
age. Nelson, after one of his victories, when offered by a Hamburg 
merchant a present of a choice selection of wine, refused to take but 
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afew bottles. Few people who remember the Duke of Wellington could 
fail to have noticed, more or less, his extreme abstemiousness ; and 
Bonaparte—to take a third instance of men remarkable for nerve and 
activity—usually confined his libations to one or two glasses of 
Chambertin (a very delicate claret) once, or twice a day. What 
astonished him most when a captive on board the Be//erophon was the 
amount of wine the officers drank, and he refused to follow their 
example. I may say here at once, that if people of the class I am 
now catering for drink wine, and if they wish to do so without harm 
to themselves (and I can hardly suppose that there are any who 
do not), they: must take only wines that are manufactured in 
the colder climates where the grape is grown, and of these the best 
are the light wines from the banks of the Moselle or the Rhine. 
These wines, unlike the wines of the south of France and Spain, if 
they are selected with proper care, contain neither sugar nor tannin, 
while their flavour and bouquet will vie with those that come from 
warmer Climates. These latter are always liqueured to suit the English 
palate and market. Only recently I have carefully tested and 
examined a large number of different brands of wine for the use of 
the class of patients to whose comfort I confine my ministrations — 
viz. the obese and the gouty, and in the treating such people it is. 
very important to know, not only the solid foods that they can take 
without increasing the mischief, but also the precise nature and 
composition of the liquids that they imbibe. As a dietician I may 
say emphatically, that such people are debarred by considerations of 
health from drinking ports, sherries, full-bodied burgundies, and 
sparkling wines of almost every description, as these are all full of 
sugar, and the waste of sugar when combined with alcohol in the 
system, is the most powerful factor in charging the blood with gout 
poison and loading the body with fat. 

After testing great numbers of Rhine wines and Moselles, I find 
the driest to be Zeltinger, Schloss Rheinhausen, Trabener, Sonnen- 
berg, Rottland, and Schazberg.' Zeltinger and Schloss Rheinhausen 
have the most distinctive Moselle bouquet and flavour of still wines. 

It is difficult to find a sparkling wine sufficiently dry to admit of 
its being taken by corpulent persons without injury, and a very dry 
Moselle (Nonpareil), sparkling Burgundy, and sparkling Hock are 
about the only ones free enough from sugar as to be possibly and 


1 These wines and others are imported extra dry for me by A. Aldous & Co., 
61 Hatton Garden, Holborn, London, E.C. They may be had by any others 
who desire them, and they are specially suitable for corpulent, gouty, and bilious 
people. 
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sparingly admissible in such cases. Parenthetically, I may remark 
here that if an obese person in the early spring underwent a course of 
proper dietetic treatment by which his weight was reduced to healthy 
dimensions, he might during the hot weather indulge in wines that 
under other circumstances would most certainly bring on a fit of the 
gout ; forthe system, once cleared of the poison, it would take a good 
deal of ‘‘ indiscretion ” to fill it again. 

While on the subject of the hygiene of certain wines, it is a 
curious fact, but one of undoubted interest to the gouty, that Rhine 
wines, as a result of their freedom from sugar, do not tend to 
induce the disease. It requires a combination of sugar and spirit, 
apparently, to produce gouty poison, for those who take large 
quantities of sugar and abstain from alcoholic beverages enjoy a great 
immunity from gout (though not from biliousness), whilst those who 
drink spirits that are free from sugar likewise rarely suffer from this 
malady. On the contrary, however, others who take liquors that 
contain the two properties combined, such as port and other sweet 
wines, are notably subject to gout. Sir Robert Christison, during 
thirty years’ experience in the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, only 
met with two cases of gout ; and both of these were in fat and over- 
fed English butlers. Russians, Poles, and Danes, though they drink 
large quantities of spirits, enjoy almost complete immunity from gout. 

Now that the hot weather is here, and tennis and other outdoor 
exercises which induce excessive thirst are indulged in, it may be asked 
what beverages can a fat, gouty, or bilious person drink with the least 
injury to himself. Of course there would be no difficulty in his taking 
up any cookery book and finding dozens of tempting recipes ; but then 
all these contain sugar in large quantities—for saccharin, a harmless 
product three hundred times sweeter than sugar, was unknown to our 
grandfathers—and sugar, as I have said before, will in warm weather 
fatten rapidly ; so that while the victim of superabundant adipose 
tissue is fondly believing that the exercise is reducing his bulk, he is 
being egregiously deceived. Many people put on fat—not flesh— 
rapidly in hot weather, and this is one reason for it. Another is that 
there is not the demand in hot weather for the combustion of foods 
that are chemically converted into heat in the system, as the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere in the summer approaches that of the human 
body. So that really a person should not only choose certain foods 
as more suitable for the hot weather, but should also take less of them ; 
and there are few people who would not benefit by taking one or two 
bottles of effervescing potash water daily to correct the undue acidity 


_ usually prevalent during this season. 
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We will assume that the reader is not one of those who takes 
the advice of Socrates (previously given), and is, therefore, fond of 
those beverages containing wine. In this case he cannot do better 
than make a “cup” according to one of the following recipes. 

As saccharin as a substitute for sugar will now be given in all 
beverages, the reader will please remember that as tastes differ so 
much in regard to sweetness, it is best not to overdo this process. 
It is an easy matter to add a little, but too much cannot be with- 
drawn. Generally speaking, one saccharin tabloid—this is about 
the size of a split-pea of the shops—is sufficient to sweeten a large 
cup of tea or coffee, or a tumbler of lemon-water : if this is remem- 
bered there will be no difficulty in regulating the amount necessary 
in any given cup. Each of Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co.’s tabloids 
contains half a grain of pure saccharin, and one of these has the 
sweetening properties of half an ounce of sugar. They should in all 
cases be dissolved in boiling water, and this then put aside to cool 
before use. A more wholesome and pleasant drinking beverage 
for tennis than the following one cannot be made. There are no 
fattening or bile-making properties in it. 

Take four saccharine tabloids, and dissolve them in about a wine- 
glassful of boiling water. Let these become cold. Then mix in a 
punch-bowl one bottle of Zeltinger and one bottle of soda water. 
Slice in the whole of a lemon, a grating of nutmeg, and a sprig of 
borage. When the saccharin water has become sufficiently cool 
add it, and throw in half a pound of ice broken into small pieces. 

Where a large quantity is required, increase these ingredients in 
the same proportion. 

A more sparkling “ cup” may be made in this way, and though, 
of course, it is not entirely free from sugar, it is as harmless as it is 
possible to have any “cup” that contains a sparkling wine. 

Dissolve eight or ten saccharin tabloids in a wineglassful of 
boiling water. Take a bottle of sparkling Burgundy, a bottle of 
Schloss Rheinhausen, a slice of cucumber, two bottles of soda water, 
and mix. When cold, add the dissolved saccharin, and break in 
two or three pounds of lake-ice. 

Refrigerators are now to be found in most well-appointed 
houses, but where they are not, one should be procured, and I can 
safely say that the small expense incurred would be amply repaid by 
the luxury in the hot weather of being able to have nice and cool 
beverages. There are so many in the market that it is hardly 
possible to recommend any particular kind, but most respectable 
ironmongers would know how to get one suitable for keeping cool 
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claret and other “cups.” In these days, too, ice can be procured 
almost anywhere, and if wrapped up in flannel can be kept for 
many hours, or even days. 

Perhaps it would be in place to mention here that the proper 
way to break ice into lumps is to take a sharp instrument—say a 
darning needle—and a small mallet. By using the needle as 
a chisel the ice can be broken into suitable pieces with perfect 
ease. 

Tokeepa liquid cold, the vessel it is in should be wrapped round 
with a wet cloth. The evaporation of this brings the contents of the 
vessel almost to freezing point. The cloth should be kept wet 
by adding water to it as it dries. , 

A very nice “cup” suitable for tennis parties may be made in 
the following manner. 

Take two bottles of Schloss Rheinhausen, one bottle of dry 
sparkling Moselle, two lemons cut into slices, four bottles of soda 
water, and two pounds of ice. Sweeten with ten or twelve saccharin 
tabloids, previously dissolved in a little boiling water and allowed to 
get cold. 

It should be remembered that these beverages are quite as 
pleasant to the taste as those brewed where large quantities of sugar 
are used, and far more healthy to those people who prefer drinks 
containing wine. In fact, made with saccharin instead of sugar, 
even ordinary people would find them less bilious and equally 
palatable. There are very few people indeed who in the summer 
do not take more sugar in some form or other than is good for 
them, and congested liver, gout, headache, indigestion, and furred 
tongue are the penalties they pay for it. 

If anyone doubts this, let him drink a bottle of bad champagne, 
or sweet sherry, and await results. Cheap wines are poison ! 

An extremely refreshing drink may be made by taking two 
bottles of Trabener, half a gill of brandy, the strained juice of 
two lemons, a sprig of borage and of mint; these should be 
allowed to stand for an hour, then strained. Having previously 
dissolved six saccharin tabloids in some boiling water, and allowed 
it to become cold, mix and add two pounds of ice and four 
bottles of soda water. Wrap the bowl this is contained in around 
with a wet cloth, as previously mentioned. The evaporation of 
the water in the cloth will keep the “cup” cool, and the ice from 
dissolving too rapidly. 

The wines of the Moselle have the peculiar flavour of the Muscat 
grape, and even sparkling Moselle may be procured of a very dry 
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character. This is a sine gud non where the wine is to be drunk by 
those who require a wine as free from sugar as it is possible to have 
a sparkling wine, for it must be remembered that a supplementary 
quantity of liqueur is added to sparkling wines to prevent their 
turning sour. ‘This varies from one to three per cent. 

To make a beverage flavoured with sparkling Moselle, take two 
bottles of Zeltinger, one bottle of dry sparkling Moselle (“ Non- 
pareil ”), two bottles of iced soda water, and the juice of one lemon. 
Having previously dissolved four saccharin tabloids in a wine- 
glassful of boiling water, and allowed it to get cold, mix all together 
in a bowl, and serve as cold as possible. 

A pleasant fruit-flavoured beverage may be made as follows :— 

Macerate half a pound of fresh greengages, peaches, or apricots, 
in a pint of gin ; strain by pressing through muslin. To this add two 
bottles of Schloss Rheinhausen and two bottles of soda water, six 
saccharin tabloids, previously dissolved in a gill of boiling water, 
and four pounds of ice. This will make a pleasant beverage, and 
should be sufficient for eight or ten persons. 

Another pleasant drink is a bottle of Liebfraumilch or Marco- 
brunner, a bottle of soda water, and a slice of cucumber. Having 
previously dissolved two saccharin tabloids in boiling water, mix 
this with the above. Ice up and serve cooled, as previously 
instructed. 

The best way to utilise a bottle of Schazberg is the following :— 

Dissolve in some boiling water four saccharin tabloids, and slice 
into ita lemon. When sufficiently cool, add the wine and a bottle 
of soda water. Shave in half a pound of ice, and serve. 

It may seem a far cry from luscious beverages, manipulated with 
choice Rhine wines, to cold tea, lemonade, iced soda water, and other 
more simple dtinks affected by those who look upon alcohol in any 
form asa subtle poison. But as there are large numbers of persons who 
are determined enough in the interest of health to eschew intoxicants 
of all kinds, it is only fair that their idiosyncrasies should be considered, 
and a few beverages constructed on these lines offered for their 
acceptance. 

The ordinary teetotal beverages are all sweetened with sugar, and 
are therefore unsuitable for fat people. What I ask these de- 
scendants of Sir John Falstaff to understand is that in these days 
they need not be debarred from sweet beverages, though they are 
from sugar.’ 


' The efficacy of sugar in promoting fatness is displayed by the change that 
occurs in the condition of the negro during the sugar-making season in the 
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To begin with, there is not a more refreshing drink than tea, but 
the fat man should sweeten his tea on all occasions with a tabloid of 
saccharin instead of sugar, if he does not want to increase the 
burden that he has to carry about with him. 

Where tea is drunk in large quantities, it is as well to know that 
the most wholesome kind is that known as Ceylon, for this tea is 
more free from tannin, and indeed is superior in flavour to the teas 
of China or India. It is a difficult thing to get pure Ceylon tea, for 
it is usually blended with other kinds ; indeed many of the brands 
of Ceylon tea are supposed to come from estates in Ceylon, but, as a 
rule, these estates do not exist. ‘Those who are determined to have 
it can get it absolutely pure from the Agra Tea Association, whose 
head-quarters are at Yeovil. The tea comes direct from the estates 
of Mr. H. R. Farquharson, M.P. Personally, I prefer this tea to 
any I have ever tasted, and it is as cheap in price as it is luscious in 
flavour—a great desideratum ; and I very much question whether 
anyone who has once tasted pure Ceylon tea, would ever care to 
drink any other.! 

With regard to coffee the same rules must be observed by stout 
people, that is, that it should be sweetened with saccharin and 
flavoured with cream—not milk. 

Some people find cold tea flavoured with lemon juice a most 
refreshing beverage, and this may be sweetened with saccharin and 
iced in the same way as an ordinary “claret cup.” Indeed, in Russia 
tea is usually drunk prepared in this way. 

Every house should possess a gazogene apparatus, as with one of 
these machines an unlimited supply of aerated waters may always be 





West Indies. The crdinary food of these people, I was informed by a plantation 
proprietor belonging to Barbadoes, consists of Indian corn meal, rice, butter, and 
salt, with, during a portion of the year, the sweet potato, which is grown as a 
succession crop to the sugarcane. I learnt from the same source, in confirmation 
of what has been mentioned by others, that during the season for gathering the 
sugar cane, which extends through March, April, and May, the negroes are 
noticed to grow conspicuously stouter, and that this change is attributed, and 
doubtlessly correctly so, to their habit of constantly chewing pieces of the succulent 
cane whilst they are working among it.—Fvod and Dietetics, by Dr. Pavy. 

! The harmful effects of tea depend a great deal on the way it is made. If it 
is allowed to infuse too long, the tannin and other injurious ingredients of even 
the best tea are drawn out, and the infusion becomes bitter and astringent and 
unpleasant to the taste. To make tea properly the teapot should be warmed and 
the water poured over the tea immediately it boils. Five teaspoonfuls of Ceylon 
tea should be put to each quart of boiling water, and it should draw for eight 
minutes, Professional tea-tasters are very particular to use only water that is 
freshly boiled.—/oods for the Fat, p. 47. 
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kept ready for use, and the soda water made by their aid is in- 
expensive, and as good or nearly as good as that bought in the shops 
at six times the price. 

For using with soda water, a cooling and pleasant-flavoured 
portable sweetening may be made in this way. Take twenty saccharin 
tabloids and dissolve them in a pint of boiling water, add to this one 
ounce of citric acid and two drachms of tincture of lemon peel. When 
cool bottle, and it is fit for use. One or two tablespoonfuls added to 
a tumbler of soda water will pleasantly flavour it. This “syrup” will 
keep a week or more. 

The essence of lemon sold by chemists may be utilised in this 
way for making the basis of lemonade. 

Take of citric acid three and a half drachms, essence of lemon ten 
drops, four saccharin tabloids, and half a pint of boiling water. Shake. 
One or two tablespoonfuls of this added to a tumbler of soda water 
or iced soda water will make a lemonade. 

Another easy way of making lemonade for drinking in hot 
weather is to slice two lemons into a pint of boiling water, throw in six 
saccharin tabloids and a grating of nutmeg. When quite cold add 
a sprig of borage, two bottles of soda water, and half a pound of 
shaven ice, when it is ready for use. 

The further fabrication of summer drinks on these lines may be 
left to the ingenuity of individuals, and I am only surprised that 
some enterprising chemist has not ere this manufactured different 
compounds for the purpose. 

Prejudices die hard, and the prejudice in favour of sugar has 
been handed down to us for many generations, regardless of the fact 
that to many people it is a slow poison. 

To those with an hereditary tendency to obesity it is certainly SO, 
and the sooner such people learn this fact the better for their comfort, 
yes, and even their chances of long life. 

Science has done much in recent years, by the light it has thrown 
on some of the laws of nature, to increase the length of life of those 
who profit by its teachings, and if a knowledge of dietetics formed a 
part of a “liberal education,” there is no reason why the “three 
score years and ten” of the Psalmist should not be considerably 
increased, while at the same time these increased years might be not 
years of “toil and sorrow,” but of robust and generous health. 


N. E. YORKE-DAVIES. 
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LIFE IN AN ALGERIAN 
HILL-TOWN. 


E see plenty of Arabs and a little of Arabian life in the towns 
clustering along the Algerian coast. But, to behold this 
people as they were yesterday, are to-day, and will be to-morrow, 
we must push up country to the extremest French colonial settle- 
ments. One cannot help comparing these new places with similar 
towns in Queensland. We have only to change the Arabs for 
Australian aborigines, and it would not be difficult for a traveller to 
imagine himself in Australia. The European homes are simiiar, 
usually one-storeyed, roughly-built huts, with a few more pretentious 
buildings stuck in between. The climate is much the same; the 
abundance of flowers very similar. 

My head-quarters were at the town of Souk-Ahras, having a 
population of about six thousand, of which five thousand were pure 
Arabs. The odd thousand comprises five hundred Frenchmen, and 
a mixture of about five hundred Jews, Maltese, Italians, and Spaniards. 
Just as in Australia, so here, every shanty where drink is sold is 
called an “hotel.” The French colonists appear to live by keeping 
hotels, cafés, restaurants, cigar-shops, &c. ; a few are in “ business,” 
such as it is. But there is practically no opening-out of new country, 
and little clearing-off of primeval forests (except on the northern side 
of the hills) such as we see going on in all our English colonies. 
The Arabian Europeans open their shops about seven, but they close 
from half-past ten to half-past two or three for déjeuner and a siesta. 
Then they run on till seven in the evening—if they have any 
customers. If you want to buy anything—cigars, drapery, grocery, &c. 
—and the owner of the shop is not in, you have only to send the boy 
off to the nearest café, and keep shop until he returns, and probably 
the owner will come back with him, and perhaps serve you if he has 
what you want. 

But it is not the ways of Europeans which interest us in a place 
like this. It is the life and habits and associations of the stately 
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figures which are moving through the streets as dignified as if they 
were ancient Roman senators—or who are lying, packed like sardines 
in a tin, on the causeways, nearly all of them fast asleep. Their long 
grey woollen burnouses are furnished with a hood, like a monk’s cowl, 
which is pulled over the head during the greatest heat of the day. 
The head is closely cropped or shaven, and covered with the many 
folds of the turban, which latter is wound round again and again 
with a brown-coloured woollen cord. The turban, therefore, makes 
a capital pillow, and the Arab finds a cheap and tolerably clean bed 
on every doorstep. Except when bathing—which I can readily 
believe, from the strong smell of humanity among them, the town 
Arabs seldom indulge in—they never seem to take off these woollen 
garments. They live in them, sleep in them—sometimes actually 
work in them. The garments get older and older, like our old- 
fashioned buckskin breeches ; but age does not seem to wither them 
very much. When these garments begin to go, they go with a run. 
Here are a few ancient Arabs walking about (many of them live to 
the age of a hundred years—there is no reason why they should not 
live for ever if it is true that it is work and anxiety which knock a 
man up) who resemble so many rag-merchants. I am very fond of 
antiquities, and should much like to know the exact age of some of 
these venerable garments. I feel sure they date beyond the time of 
the present generation. We are told that the Children of Israel 
wandered forty years in the Wilderness, and yet their clothes waxed 
not old. I can readily believe the narrative now ; but it is a bad job 
for the tailoring business. I have only seen one Arab tailor’s shop 
since I came here, and he was evidently making some new clothes 
for the young Arab “ mashers.” 

But, if the tailor’s art is not very busy, the cord-maker’s evidently 
is. Some of the ragged old burnouses have been stitched and 
patched over and over again, until they are like the old knife the 
sailor set such store by, which had had six new blades and five new 
handles, and yet was as good as ever. Here and there, stalking 
majestically about, we come across fine specimens of manhood clad in 
clean and tidy robes. The young Arabs of about twenty-three or 
-four are most of them fine fellows ; but they are not so picturesque 
as the ragged-clad, grey-bearded, and blear-eyed old men. Here 
they are in hundreds—artists’ models, every one of them—sitting, 
squatting, standing, walking; but chiefly squatting, and none of 
them working ! 

Some of the younger Arabs are splendid physical specimens of 
humanity. They average about five feet nine to ten—some are six 
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feet in height. Their eyes are large, lustrous, and pleasant to look 
at ; their fine limbs bronzed as if they had been cast in a selected 
metal. 

The Arab boys are everywhere, but generally where they are not 
wanted, as boys are all the world over. The chief industry among 
them seems to be boot-blacking, and I roughly calculated there were 
six boys to every pair of European boots. They swoop down on 
you like mosquitoes when you come out of your “ hotel,” in which 
latter place your boots are not cleaned. Then you proceed to some 
shady corner and hold a /ezvée. I am not acquainted with much 
Arabic, but I am fairly up in my native Lancashire dialect. I have 
found the latter very useful in Germany, Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, and elsewhere—among beggars and scamps. So 
it is here. I gravely address the Arab boys in my Lancashire dialect, 
and dumbfound them, just as I have Germans, Swiss, Niggers, and 
Frenchmen. It is. a new language to them all—never heard since 
the fall of Babel. There is an archaic sound about some of its 
expressions which may be French, Dutch, German, Arabic, or 
Malayan. It is a noble dialect, fully capable of expressing a stronger 
feeling than you actually feel. A man who can blaspheme in the 
true Lancashire dialect cannot be beaten even in the Western States 
of America. 

I could not have selected a better season for seeing the Arabs in 
their natural work-a-day state than I did, even if I had tried. It 
was the Fast of Ramadan or Ramazan. The Arabs don’t work 
much, and therefore have to fast much. The Fast of Ramazan, 
among the Mahometans, is in commemoration of their divine 
book, the Koran, having been communicated to the Great Prophet 
from Heaven. 

One thing must be said of these ragged, poor, idle, untaught 
Arabs. They “know in whom they have believed ”—or, rather, they 
think they do. There is nothing in any religion more to be respected 
than sincerity. Without that, the highest and most authorised form 
of religion is a form only. The one thing needful is to “ worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.” 

I watch and move among my fasting Arabs in this isolated hill- 
town. One of my boot-blacks, whom I was initiating into the 
mysteries of the Lancashire dialect, told me on the quiet that he had 
not tasted food for nearly twenty-four hours. He looked hungry 
enough to eat a red-hot poker. He was at the “hungry period of 
his life,” fifteen or sixteen. I tempted him with a piece of French 
bread ; that is like tempting a gin-drinker with a go of gin. But he 
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quietly smiled, buttoned up his ragged coat across the stomach where 
the aching pain lay, and kept his “ Ramazan.” 

Even Mahometan Arabs are only men, and the old Latin proverb 
tells us that the chief tendency of mankind is to go wrong. One 
day, in the town of Souk-Ahras, an Arab went wrong. The Arabs, 
being Mahometans, are ail total abstainers. I confess that their 
being such does not recommend the practice—that is, if we are to 
associate total abstinence from alcoholic liquors with their peculiar 
ways of life. I dare say this particular Arab broke his pledge. That 
was bad enough—but to break it during the Fast of Ramazan was 
worse. He may have taken very little, perhaps not sufficient to have 
made a cabman happy ; but it got into the only sort of head he 
possessed. He reeled, he was drunk—during Ramazan! Old and 
young men, boys of every age and calling, immediately gathered 
round him, and would have lynched him. At least three hundred 
people howled and hooted after him through the stinking streets. I 
formed a better idea of the Arabic language for cursing a man, on 
that occasion, than I had done before. Billingsgate is nothing to it ! 

A native Arab policeman came up with a whip as long and strong 
as an Australian stockman’s. He not only cracked it as loudly, but 
kept a ring within the crowd as large as that of a circus. Within 
this charmed and protected circle the Mahometan sinner retreated 
unassailed. 

The requisites for the proper observance of the Mahometan fast 
of Ramazan are, first, that the observer must be a genuine Mussul- 
man. He must have passed the period of boyhood (fourteen years), 
and be of “sound mind.” ‘The latter ought to be a matter of 
universal requirement in all people who profess to worship in sincerity. 
This fast requires that observers shall abstain from all kinds of 
food from daybreak to sunset. 

Of course, in a large Arab town like Souk-Ahras (the name in 
Arabic means the “chief market”), even among the Arabs, there 
are rich and poor, speculative people, and people who are hard-up. 
There are Mahometan “ mashers,” with flowers stuck in their turbans, 
and carrying cigarettes behind their ears, as if the latter were quill 
pens, and poor beggars who are as badly off as the Prodigal Son— 
quite as ragged and quite as lazy. 

The weather here just now is what an Englishman would call 
“beastly hot.” In India such Englishmen would probably pass the 
time of extreme heat in playing “‘fly-loo.” The Arabs do better— 
they go to sleep. I cannot conceive a more sensible thing for a 
man to do on a hot day, when not allowed to eat or drink (except to 
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drink water), than to snooze the happy and unnoticed hours away 
until sunset. It is related that an English miser used to go to bed 
early and rejoice because he had cheated his stomach of a meal ! 
The Arabs do this without rejoicing, during the forty days of the 
Ramazan fast. 

But, as Sam Slick says, there is a good deal of human‘nature in 
man. I wandered round the town, and in the Arab quarter, where 
the better-off fasters were fasting just aboutsundown. ‘There might 
be a delicate question as to the exact half-second of astronomical 
time when sundown takes place. This has been settled by the Arabs 
of the town subscribing five francs a day for the French battery to 
fire a gun when the actual moment of sundown occurs. It was a 
few minutes before that interesting period when I rambled among 
the chief fasters. 

Here they are, hands and feet washed (perhaps the only part of 
the body that has been washed for some days), squatting on door- 
steps, tables, forms. Every man has a cigarette in one hand and 
a match in the other. He has had to include abstinence from 
tobacco in his legitimate fast, although tobacco has come into use 
since Mahomet’stime. Close by him is acup of Mocha coffee. How 
tantalising its odorous vapour must be to a man who has been dream- 
ing of coffee and cigarettes all day! It is like a drill practice. The 
Arabs down one side the market place and along the three others are 
all in the same attitude —cigarettes in one hand and matches in the 
other, and Mocha coffee close by. ‘Then the gun fires, the matches 
are lit, the cigarettes inhaled, the coffee sipped, the cous-cous ordered, 
and every Mahometan thanks Allah. That short period of refresh- 
ment over, cigarettes and coffee, after gun-fire is the most silent of 
an Arab’s life during the Ramazan fast. 

From sundown to sunrise there is ample time for an empty 
stomach to be filled, especially if its owner carries a full purse. Per- 
haps that stomach gets over-filled, so that the fasting of next day 
comes in, not as a penal infliction, but as a stomachic rest. It is pos- 
sible that indigestion may render fasting useful rather than otherwise. 

Arabs, young and old, clean and dirty (but chiefly dirty), whole 
and ragged—the latter preponderating—stalk about in noiseless 
fashion. You cannot help being struck with their dignified gait. I 
was very much impressed with it, until one day the Jehu who was 
driving us with a pair of galloping horses suddenly turned the corner 
of a street. We came upon a dozen stately Arabs, who scattered 
themselves like a flock of sparrows, leaving their dignity behind them 
as they gathered up their ragged petticoats and fled. 
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The younger men seem of a very affectionate temperament. 
They walk about in pairs, with joined hands or their arms round 
each other’s shoulders, just as I have seen affectionate lads do at 
school. The men are fond of their children, and you see bronzed 
Arabs of forty or fifty carrying their babies about and petting them. 
Boys of ten and twelve are the handsomest human creatures I ever 
saw, and contrast with the younger girls, who seem very plain- 
featured indeed. I have only seen two young Arab women, and, of 
course, they were swathed from head to foot in garments whose cut 
and pattern I have never yet observed in fashion-books. I judged they 
were young because their faces were covered up, except the eyes. 
There are plenty of old Arab women about, but they are chiefly 
Jewesses, and Mahometan women who have grown so old and 
withered that to keep their faces covered is utterly unnecessary. 
St. Anthony is said to have been tempted by the Devil in the shape 
of awoman. I feel certain that he did not present himself in the 
likeness of an old Arab woman ! 

Many of the oldest men are completely blind, for ophthalmia is 
very common. They are striking figures, these blind old men, with 
dark bronzed faces, sightless eyes, white moustachios and beard. They 
are led about by their sons or friends, and gaze upwards at the 
hot sun they cannot see, but whose blazing heat plainly tells them 
it is in the sky. One or two are mutely begging; they are evidently 
too poor to have many friends. 

The Arab cafés are all closed during the day, and give that part 
of the town where they are most abundant quite a Sundayish 
appearance. The causeways in front of them are crowded with 
squatting and sleeping Arabs, whether the place be sunshiny or 
shady. When sundown sets in the cafés will open, their Arab 
customers will waken, coffee be brewed, confusion of tongues begin, 
gambling will go on—and the easily fed and amused crowd will be 
happy for five hours at a stretch. 

There is one building of note in the Arab town of Souk-Ahras— 
the townhall. Its architecture is of the French Aétel de ville style, 
and it is said to have cost 20,000/., all of which was paid by the 
Arabs as a tax or oc/roi duty on the butter, dates, vegetables, &c., 
they bring into the town. In return for this tribute, the Arabs are 
allowed to have a mosque, from whose minaret we hear daily calls 
to prayer. 

Outside the town, in a broken-down, wooden-paled enclosure, 
is a sight to delight the eyes of an antiquary, and one that would 
make half the directors of museums in France covetous. It looks 
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like a grave-yard, or rather like the back-yard of a monumental 
sculptor. It is crowded with ancient Roman and Carthaginian altars 
and statues (most of the latter sculptured in white marble, life-size, and 
with many pretensions to artistic beauty). Many of the monuments 
are engraved with Punic inscriptions—the relics of the great ultra- 
Mediterranean rival of Rome. All have been brought from the 
immediate neighbourhood of this hill-town, and there are many still 
left. Grass and abundant weeds grow in and about this rude 
‘‘museum,” which is utterly uncared for, although its contents are 
archzologically priceless. The ancient marble statues are greened 
over with moss and lichen ; and the engraved altars and stones are 
falling a prey to atmospheric action. No man seems to own them 
or care for them; and I,was told that half the members of what 
we in England would call the “ town council” of the French colonists 


of this important town could neither read nor write. 
J. E. TAYLOR. 
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FLOWERS AND THE POETS. 


N the following pages an attempt is made to throw a little light 
upon some:references to flowers in the writings of the poets. 

In spite of the untiring vigilance which commentators have brought 
to bear upon the subject, there still remains in this department, as in 
others, much that is obscure if not incomprehensible. The remark 
applies to our earlier poets especially, and the fact is scarcely to be 
wondered at when we remember how many of the popular names for 
flowers have disappeared before the advance of civilisation, and how, 
even of those still in vogue, many enjoy but a precarious existence 
in remoter parts of the country still untouched by modernism. 
Another fruitful source of confusion is the multiplicity of names given 
to the same flower, and, conversely, the large number of flowers 
known bythe same name. The application of these names is obvious 
enough in some cases: thus it is matter for surprise that the term 
“yellow weed” should be given to but three plants; so, too, the 
quaint expression ‘‘son before the father”—in allusion to flowers 
appearing before leaves, or younger flowers overtopping older ones— 
we find used only five times. It is more remarkable to notice that 
the word “ water-lily” in a rustic mouth may denote one of four 
flowers, and “ cowslip ” one of no less than nine ; and itis not clear why 
there should be six kinds of “ soldiers,” seven of “ snake-flower,” six of 
“ bear’s-foot,” and so on. But the converse is still more striking. Thus 
it will probably be a revelation to most people that, as any reader of 
the “ Dictionary of English Plant Names” can assure himself, the poor 
little stonecrop has to bear the burden of thirty-three aliases, while 
there are no less than fifty-five for the blackberry ; these numbers are 
surpassed by the wild rose and the foxglove, both of which have sixty- 
one synonyms, by the hawthorn with seventy-two, and the early spring 
orchis (Orchis mascula) with eighty. Moreover, there are as many 
as twenty wild flowers to which the word “star” is applied in some 
way or another; in respect of “stars,” therefore, the music-hall is a 
bad second to the floral world. That this tends to throw difficulties 
in the commentator’s way goes without saying: Corydon may bind 
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the sheaves with Thestylis, but all the time that slow though firmly- 
gripping brain is weaving bonds of another and no less effectual kind. 
Firstly, then, to attempt the solution of a mystery handed down 
from Elizabethan times. In Spenser’s sixty-fourth sonnet he praises 
among his lady’s charms 
Her snowy brows like budded Je/amoures. 


Editor after editor has allowed this word to pass without the faintest 
effort'to get at the poet’s meaning ; in this respect comparing un- 
favourably with the worthy hedge-schoolmistress, who at any rate did 
succeed in making out part of the name by which the graminivorous 
king of Babylon is known to history, and although she had at length 
to admit a limit to her capacity, and the pupil was told to “say 
‘ Nezzar,’ and let un go,” this did not happen until heroic attacks had 
been delivered upon the awkward array of consonants. But is there 
so much difficulty in understanding what our word means? One 
thing may be taken for granted, namely, that the belamoure has a 
white flower ; we also know that Spenser, with his ready and rich 
fancy, was always coining names for his characters expressive of the 
peculiar trait or traits of each—Fidessa, Duessa, Sansfoy, Sansloy, and 
many others will at once o¢cur to readers of his great romance. 
And now for a possible solution of the problem. He is writing the 
sonnet, and pauses in search of a rhyme ; he ts thinking of the snow- 
drop, and being familiar with their language from long residence among 
country people, the rustic name for snowdrops, “ Fair Maids,” is at 
once suggested ; he has already—in the “ Fairy Queen ”—used the 
word “ belamoure ” with the meaning of a “ fair maid” ; here is just 
the rhyme he wants, and in a trice he has forged fetters which have 
held the commentators of three centuries in hopeless durance. And 
should it be objected that, although the word may have been come at 
in the way indicated, there is yet nothing to show why some other 
flower with an analogous name may not have been meant, then the 
obiector might fairly be asked to give an instance. Having ransacked 
the “ Dictionary of English Plant Names” without finding any good 
alternative, we do not think much of our friend’s chance of success in 
his quest. 
Lear in his madness is presented to us 
Crowned with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hardocks, hemlock, nettle, cuckoo-flowers, &c. 

So the third and fourth folios, and, with the slight variant hardokes, 
their two predecessors ; the quartos give hor-docks ; Staunton, Dyce, 
and other editors alter hardocks to: burdocks. Farmer suggested 
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harlocks, quoting a verse from Drayton where mention is made of 
this flower, which has, however, remained unidentified to the present 
day ; while others, more difficult to please, prefer char/ock. For our- 
selves, we are strongly of Dr. Prior’s opinion, that the reading of the 
folios should be left at peace, and that Aardock is merely a local 
corruption of durdock ; indeed in eddick, still used by Cheshire folk, 
we have what is plainly a half-way word. 

And can anything but the burdock be meant by the hedjpcke of 
Lyly’s curious play ‘‘ A Woman in the Moon”? He makes Pandora, 
after befooling all her admirers, say to one of them who has shown 
even more folly, if that were possible, than the rest— 


Thy head is full of Aediockes, Iphicles, 
I pray you shake them off. 


Fairholt’s note to this is “ Hediockes :—i.e. Hedgehogs ” (!)—dark- 
ness visible here and no mistake. A writer in JVo/es and Queries 
some years ago proposed to read headache, a country name for poppy 
flowers, and this reading one might perhaps say something in favour 
of if only its application could be discovered. It must frankly be 
admitted, however, that if the burdock be meant, or rather the adhe- 
sive fruits or burs of that plant, the application of the word is difficult. 

What we are in search of is some such expression as “to have the 
head full of burs,” meaning, when used of someone, that you doubt 
his possession ofa claim to rank with Solomon and other ensamples of 
wisdom. Is there such a phrase? If so, the liability of a heedless 
person to get himself covered with burs while mooching along the 
wayside would naturally give rise to it. Then there is the other word 
“bur,” with the sense of a whirling—Keats’s “bur of smothering 
fancies ” at once comes to mind—and if there really be such an ex- 
pression as the one we allude to the reference may originally have 
been to this other word, and afterwards, by a confusion of terms, the 
bur of the burdock would usurp the place of its homonym. And if 
this be not the explanation of Lyly’s phrase—and the similarity of 
*“‘eddick” to “hediocke” should not be lost sight of—one cannot 
refrain from doubting whether this ancient crux will ever be 
unriddled. 

Considering now the series of terms, hardock, eddick (and per- 
haps hediocke too), hordock, burdock, we are met by the fact of the 
main difference between them being that the changes are rung 
upon the vowel in the first syllable of each; hence the difficulty teit 
by some in admitting the identity of the hardock and burdock will 
perhaps vanish. 
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We do not much like Tennyson’s description of the laburnum as 
“ dropping wells of 4ve”: this we cannot help thinking untrue to 
nature, and as such unworthy of so accurate an observer. Popular 
nomenclature, usually fairly correct in respect of easily noticed facts, 
may be taken to illustrate our objection. The laburnum is called by 
rustics Go/den-Chain—just as the acacia-tree is the Si/ver-Chain— 
also Golden-Drops and Go/den-Shower. On the other hand, in the 
passage from the “‘ May Queen,” 


And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and hollows gray, 


the intense vividness of the deep yellow flowers as seen embossed 
upon their background of dark green leaf is happily hit off ; and the 
popular names ive o’ Gold, and the Scottish Will-7ire (Wildfire) 
show that our peasantry have “found and made a note of” this 
peculiarity. 

Spenser’s astrophel (or astrofell) we agree with Nares and others, 
including the authors of the “ Dictionary of English Plant Names,” 
in thinking to be the starwort (Aster Trifolium), the only English 
representative of the familiar true asters of our gardens. A passage 
in a poem eulogistic of Sidney, by a contemporary of Spenser, 
wherein the astrophel is mentioned, is supposed by the authors of the 
“Dictionary” to point to the speedwell, one of the many “ star” 
flowers. This is, however, an obvious mistake, for the writer de- 


scribes it as a 
- « » « floure that is both red and blew ; 


It first grows red and then to blew doth fade, 


And in the midst thereof a star appeares, 
As fairly form’d as any star in skyes: 


That hearbe of some s¢av/igh? is called by name— 


which is incorrect in every particular if the speedwell be meant, but 
would apply very fairly to the starwort. But we ought not to despair 
of finding the word “starlight” still in use to denote a flower, and 
thus of settling this vexed question, unless, indeed, it is all moon- 
shine. 

The musk rose of the poets can hardly be the Rosa moschata. 
Keats was very fond of this flower, calling it “the sweetest flower 
wild nature yields,” and in one of the sonnets he says it far exceeds 
the garden rose. We meet with it again in the “Ode to a Nightin- 


gale,” as— 


The coming mzsk-rose full of dewy wine, 
The murm’rous haunt of flies on summer eves— 
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and he tells us how Cynthia 
. lay 


Sweet as a musk-rose upon new-made hay. 


It is also among the flowers called for by Milton “to strew the 
laureat hearse where Lycid lies.” In these, and other cases, it is 
most likely that the dog-rose is meant. 
The cassia of “ Comus,” 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells, 


is understood to be the lavender : the passages in Virgil’s “ Georgics ” 
and “ Bucolics” where mention is made of this word bear out the 
identification, which is one of long standing, dating from before old 
Gerarde’s time in fact. On the other hand, Keats’s cassia is, without 
doubt, the so-called acacia-tree (Robinia Pseudacacia), for he mentions 


the drooping flowers 
Of whitest cassia fresh from summer showers. 


The word seems to have been derived from “acacia” in the same 
way as “anemone” has become “an emony ”—namely, by mistake 
of the first syllable for the indefinite article. The cassia alluded 
to by the Laureate in his sonnet “ Love and Death ””— 


When turning round a cassza full in view 


Death. ... 
... » first met his sight— 


is apparently the acacia-tree too; it would scarcely be one of the 
many kinds of true cassia known to the botanist. 

It is to be understood that the long purples woven into her 
coronal by Ophelia are certainly the trusses of Orchis mascula. 
There was always some little doubt about the identification until the 
term “ dead-men’s fingers ” was discovered as a local designation of 
this flower. Doubts have also been expressed whether by the “/ong 
purples of the dale ” of Tennyson’s fine “Dirge” this flower be 
intended ; but we see no reason why Ovchis mascula might not be 
found upon a grassy grave. It certainly cannot be the Northampton- 
shire long purples, which, as Clare’s use of the word shows, is the 
purple loosestrife—a stream-side plant. The only alternative we can 
suggest is the musk mallow, formerly much used to decorate graves; 
though it must be admitted that the phrase “/oxg purples” would 
not be felicitous in this connection. 

Ought we to say “‘tube-rose” or “tuberose”? Some lexico- 
graphers allow of a choice, but we hope Dr. Murray will be less 


compliant. The plant undoubtedly reached this country vié France, 
N2 
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where it is known as the /udéreuse, the Spanish and _ Italian 
equivalent being ¢uberosa; and this name we may conclude was 
acquired from the tuberous rootstock, and not from any fancied 
resemblance to the rose—of real resemblance there is none whatever. 
It may be worth while mentioning here the controversy in the press 
a few years back between a minor poet, the author of some pretty 
verses about the tuberose, a name which he treated as a trisyllable, 
and a critic who arraigned him upon the serious charge of 
perpetrating a false quantity. The critic, to clinch the matter, quoted 
the couplet from Shelley’s “Sensitive Plant ”— 


And the jessamine faint and the sweet ¢uderose, 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows. 


But, even admitting Shelley’s right to sit as judge of appeal in such 
a cause, a cursory examination of the structure of the poem in 
question will show that any of the four feet composing the verse may 
be a trisyllable, and that in some few cases each is an anapzest, for 


example— 
And when evening descended from heaven above, 


And the earth was all rest, and the air was all love. 


The critic’s quotation is thus indecisive of the matter. But 
Shelley’s verdict is given, and in unmistakable terms, in the “ Wood- 
man and the Nightingale ”— 

Or as the moonlight fills the open sky 

Struggling with darkness—as a ¢uderose 


Peoples some Indian dell with scents which lie 
Like clouds above the flower from which they rose. 


In fact, the history of this word simply typifies the popular practice 
of using the second of the two names for a plant—that is, the name of 
the sfecies—without the first term, denoting the gexus ; for instance, 
people call the scarlet Japanese quince “japonica,” dropping the 
first name (Cydonia), which denotes that it 7s a quince, and not one 
of the many score plants with an equal claim to the title japonica ; 
in like fashion Polianthes tuberosa becomes “tuberose’’; and the 
statement admits of manifold other instances. 

There can be no doubt as to what Poe had in his mind’s eye when 
alluding—in ‘Al-Aaraaf’’-—to “the gemmy flower of Trebizond 
misnamed,” for the footnote reference to the intoxicating qualities of 
the honey made therefrom is proof conclusive to the botanist. ‘This 
honey has been known for many centuries : all—and who indeed has 
not?—who, with Xenophon for their guide, have taken that memorable 
journey with the ten thousand, will remember how, when nearing 
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Trebizond and home, the soldiers finding many beehives in the valley 
proceeded to annex the honey, with the result that they became 
intoxicated ; we are also told how the greater part of the army suffered, 
the ground about the camp being strewn with bodies, as if a battle 
had been fought there. The example, we suspect, must have been 
contagious, just as in the Indian legend the introduction of wine is 
ascribed to Jamshid’s wife, who thought to poison herself with the 
juice of the grape, but the magical effects induced others to attempt 
suicide in the same way. Aristotle informs us that the honey deprived 
those of their senses who ate of it, and cured those who were already 
mad—a proof this of a lurking belief in homceopathy on the part of 
the Stagyrite. Dioscorides speaks of two plantsas yielding intoxicating 
honey ; one, from which a more limpid kind was obtained, he calls 
fEgolethron; and he refers to the second as Rhododendros—z.e. the 
oleander. But the old French traveller Tournefort acquitted the 
oleander of the charge, and showed that two closely related plants 
are responsible for the mischief. These are a rhododendron 
(R. ponticum), now commonly cultivated in gardens, and the yellow 
azalea (A. fontica), the species which produces those delicate 
trusses so common in flower-shops during springtime. ‘Tournefort 
called both these plants Chamerhododendros—i.e. false oleander—in 
allusion to the mistake of Dioscorides, a mistake which obviously led 
Poe to speak of his flower as “ misnamed.” 

Who knows the eglamor? Readers of Browning will remember 
his description of the flower with which, we are told, was linked the 
name of Sordello’s beaten competitor — 

A plant they have yielding a three-leaved bell 
Which whitens at the heart ere noon, and ails 
Till evening ; evening gives it to her gales 
To clear away with such forgotten things 


As are an eyesore to the morn: this brings 
Him to their mind, and bears his very name. 


To all requests for information about this plant we have been com- 
pelled to return a zon fossumus ; neither has it yet been our good 
fortune to meet someone better posted up than ourselves. What is 
certain is that among the several thousand Italian plant-names in 
the Contessa di San Giorgio’s “ Catalogo Polyglotto” there is none 
at all like “eglamor.” But when one recalls how they did xoft 
bring the good news from Ghent to Aix, can the charge of 
unjustified scepticism be laid to one’s door if the suggestion be 
mooted that the flower is no less mythical than is the gallop of Dirk 
and his friends ? 
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And has Milton in “Comus” served us in the same way, with 
that stumbling-block of the commentators, hemory? By the 
general voice the question is answered in the affirmative. Thus 
Professor Masson: “ Milton invents this name for the prickly, 
darkish-leaved plant of his fancy”; and again, “ It has been 
suggested that the reference is to Hzmonia, as the old name for 
Thessaly, an especial land of magic among the Greeks.” Looking 
at the description with a botanist’s eye one cannot but suspect this 
idea to be correct. The plant is so common, we are told, that 
‘the dull swain treads on it daily with his clouted shoon” ; and yet 
it does not flower in this climate—failure which would render it 
liable to rapid extinction by its more highly-favoured rivals. 
Nevertheless the agrimony, which was some years ago said to be 
still sold in Bristol market under the name of hemony, has been 
suggested ; but, inasmuch as the agrimony flowers freely and has 
not prickly leaves, the suggestion may be summarily dismissed. 
One may allude in passing to the Christian symbolism as would 
seem read into Milton’s lines by Coleridge in one of the Lay 
Sermons—symbolism springing from and buttressed by the supposed 
derivation of the word hemony from aipa and oivoc. 

Some misconception seems to have existed as regard’s Milton’s 
choice of flowers for the imaginary obsequies of Lycidas. Professor 
Masson says: “ It is the call upon all the valleys of the landscape, 
and the banks of all the secret streamlets, to yield up their choicest 
flowers, and those dearest to shepherds, that they may he strewn 
over the dead body” ; and in the notes to the poem he speaks of 
the flowers as being “of selected hues.” Selected hues ?—why, 
the whole spectrum is represented here! But let us have the 
passage with all its lovely music - 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose and the well-attir’d woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 


And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureat hearse where Lycid lies. 


No! The flowers are selected not for their Aves, but for their 
fragrance—a great point with all nations that make funereal use of 
flowers—and not only for their fragrance, but for their symbolism as 
well. Thus the primrose and the crowtoe (ze. hyacinth) have long 
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been associated with death—the primrose especially with early 
death ; and in the East the jessamine is still planted upon tombs. 
As for the pink, we know that in Wales, where floral decoration of 
the grave has never passed out of custom, this flower is frequently 
employed. Moreover, the pansy and the violet, as symbolical of 
remembrance and faithfulness, are touchingly in place, and, with its 
meaning of constancy in love, the woodbine also ; while the rose, 
by a common and widely-extended practice strewn over and 
planted upon graves, may be looked upon as pre-eminently the 
flower of the dead. We know not of any funereal symbolism 
associated with either the cowslip or the daffodil. Perhaps the 
cowslip, on account of its similarity to the primrose, may formerly 
have done duty for-it at a funeral ; but the more obvious appli- 
cation is to be found in the supposed sadness of the nodding flowers, 
while the corona of the daffodil suggests a receptacle for the tears 
shed in memory of the departed. 

SPENCER MOORE. 
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A GREAT RAILWAY CENTRE. 


GREAT deal has been said and written concerning our rail- 
ways ; but we have not yet arrived at the point where “ thus 
far and no farther” becomes a necessary command. One half the 
world, we are assured, does not know how the other half lives: a 
statement embodying a reproach to the “other half,” for not supply- 
ing the requisite information. In this paper I propose to afford a 
few facts and figures showing how a not inconsiderable portion of 
the world lives and enables others to live. Human society is held 
together by mutual obligation : every man is, to a certain extent, 
dependent upon his fellows, and it should be, therefore, a matter of 
supreme interest to each to know what others are doing. That man 
cannot be said to be well informed who is ignorant of what his 
contemporaries are busying themselves about, even in the least 
heroic walks of life ; nor is he a true patriot who can regard such 
ignorance, either in himself or in others, with equanimity. 

It is safe to affirm, however, that even in these practical and 
prosaic days a large proportion of the people know more of ancient 
history than of the history that is being made every day round about 
them and in their midst—history in which they themselves, in all 
probability, play an important, though unconscious, part. We read 
the tale of Troy with delight ; we meditate in wonder upon the 
glories of Tyre and Sidon ; but the records of present-day doings 
fall flat upon our ears. The schoolboy eagerly devours the myth 
that Deedalus made himself wings of wax with which to escape from 
Crete, and yet remains oblivious of the fact that his neighbours are 
daily engaged upon more wonderful and valuable inventions. It is 
true all the world over that “distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” and the enchantment seems to increase in proportion to the 
distance, even as the planet Venus is said to acquire greater brilliancy 
the farther it leaves the earth. And yet it is true that we are living 
in times with which the days of Homer and of Virgil cannot be com- 
pared for importance—times in which actions far more momentous 
than those recorded by Livius and ‘Tacitus are performed with greater 
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rapidity and followed by more weighty results. Facts and figures 
are dry, I know ; but, like many other dry things, they are of inestim- 
able value when rightly used and appreciated. According to the 
worthy old fossil who once lectured our good friend Tony Veck, facts 
and figures are of the utmost importance in this busy world, and I 
am decidedly of that opinion. 

I think I shall be well within the bounds of truth if I say that, 
to the vast majority of the travelling public, Crewe is less a 
habitation than a name. In his peregrinations from one part of 
England to another by the London and North-Western Railway, or 
those other systems that work in conjunction with it, the wayfarer is 
occasionally informed, either by a polite official or by his ticket, that 
he will travel “ #@ Crewe” and in the course of his journey he pro- 
bably spends a few minutes on one of the several platforms at that 
busy centre ; possibly he may even suffer the annoyance experienced 
by the “ uncrowned king of Ireland” some short time since, and be 
left behind for a night when important business awaits him at his 
journey’s end; but Crewe remains a name, nevertheless—only this 
and nothing more. The traveller thinks of Crewe merely as a busy 
centre of converging lines; as a place through which he must pass, 
and at which he will probably have to change trains in the course of 
his journey. The town of Crewe is literally and metaphorically in 
the background: it has few visitors of any kind, and hardly any of 
distinction. I am aware that at first sight this statement will appear 
open to question. Names among the most learned and illustrious 
known to the civilised world may be quoted from a certain visitors’ 
book within the confines of the borough. The volume contains the 
signatures of kings, princes, viceroys, ambassadors, statesmen, 
scientists, /¢/érateurs—men of all nations and distinctions. In that 
book may be seen the mystic characters that spell the names of 
Egyptian khedivehs, Turkish pashas, Indian rajahs, Persian nobles, 
and even Malagassy envoys. There, too, among a host of dis- 
tinguished names is the autograph of the man whose exploits have 
recently engaged the attention of the world—the intrepid Stanley; 
for Crewe works was one of the last places visited by the great ex- 
plorer prior to starting on his wonderful march to the relief of Emin. 

But I have let the cat out of the bag in referring to Crewe works, 
between which and Crewe town I draw a sharp distinction. In the 
town of Crewe there is practically nothing to be seen: in Crewe 
works very much may be seen and learned. The scientific man may 
spend the whole day in these great locomotive shops and go away 
without seeing half that is there. Nay, one might easily spend a 
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week without making a complete exploration. The stranger who goes 
to Crewe to “do” the works rarely sees the town. He is conveyed 
by rail from the main-line station direct into the workshops, sees what 
is to be seen, signs the visitors’ book, and returns as he came. Heis in 
blissful ignorance of Crewe, and Crewe is equally unconscious of him. 
He is probably unaware even of the fact that he is for the time being 
within the precincts of a borough which revels in the possession of a 
Town Council of about as cantankerous a nature as the most can- 
tankerous Town Council can possibly be, which is saying a great deal. 
Men of world-wide fame, men whom crowds would follow in open- 
mouthed wonderment were they to appear in the streets, have visited 
Crewe, and the inhabitants have pursued the even—sometimes 
uneven—tenor of their way sublimely unconscicus of the fact. 

The town itself has been somewhat waggishly, and not inappro- 
priately, compared to a “ heap of badly-burned bricks.” Fifty years 
ago there was no town at all. A farmhouse or two and a few 
scattered thatched cottages occupied the site of the borough which 
now boasts a population of close upon thirty thousand. A local 
poet (?), describing the place as it appeared in the time of the Great 
Reform Bill, refers to the Crewe of that day in lines more remark- 
able for accuracy than elegance— 


aeeed A hamlet known as Crewe, 
Consisting of a house or two, 

Or better termed a shanty : 
A few farmhouses old and mean, 
With here and there a cot, were seen, 
And natives few and far between ; 

For Creweites then were scanty. 


So scanty were the natives of the locality in 1832 that they 
mustered only 148 for the whole parish—81 males and 67 females, In 
that year the whole population was numbered, and the name, age, and 
occupation of every householder is in possession of the writer. There 
were then only 27 houses in the township, and, as to the inhabitants, I 
have documentary evidence of the humiliating fact that of ‘* wholesale 
traders and capitalists, clergy, office-clerks, professional and other 
educated men,” there were—none. Even the old gentleman who took 
the census of the parish, or, as he calls it, “ this account above,” hardly 
redeems the locality from its utter lack of “ other educated men” ; 
for, though he carefully records the fact that Elizabeth Galley kept a 
“scool,” it is evident that he had never been a scholar there. If he 
had been, then the old dame must have enjoyed somewhat original 
notions of orthography, for the document which old Richard Sherwin 
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—that was the functionary’s name—has left behind is a curiosity in 
its way. 

I have mentioned these few facts in order that the revolution 
wrought by the establishment of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company’s works may be duly appreciated. The 148 
inhabitants have grown to about thirty thousand. There are a good 
many—some may think too many—doctors and lawyers in the 
town; the clergy are well represented, in most of the familiar 
denominations. Office-clerks may be counted by the score—ay, by 
the hundred—while, to cap all, there is, as I have said, a full-blown 
and decidedly militant Town Council. More than six hundred 
trains pass daily over the spot where fifty years ago the good old 
Cheshire farmer grazed his lazy cattle, and the traditional Cheshire 
dairymaid milked her gentle “ Blossom.” 

The first train passed through Crewe on the fourth of July, 1837. 
Bradshaw gives the date as the sixth of July ; but Bradshaw is here 
in error, as a medal struck in memory of the occasion proves. The 
Grand Junction Railway, as it was then called, united London and 
Birmingham with Manchester and Liverpool. It was commenced in 
1835, Mr. J. Locke being the engineer, and the cost of its construction 
was a million and a-half. The opening of this line really marks the 
beginning of Crewe, though the practical development of this im- 
portant centre did not commence till five years later—in 1842. Prior to 
this—in 1830—-the Manchester and Liverpool line had been constructed 
which in 1837 became amalgamated with the Grand Junction, thus 
forming, with other additions, the London and North Western system. 
When the Grand Junction was opened, the rate of travelling was 
somewhat slower than it is now, though it was reckoned extremely 
rapid at that time. From Birmingham to Wolverhampton, a distance 
computed at 114 miles, was a journey of 40 minutes ; the distance 
from the same place to Stafford, 29} miles, was traversed in 1 hour 
I5 minutes; to Whitmore, 43} miles, 1 hour 55 minutes; to Crewe, 
54 miles, 2 hours 24 minutes; to Hartford, 65} miles, 2 hours 59 
minutes ; to Warrington, 78 miles, 3 hours 34 minutes; to Man- 
chester, 974 miles, 4 hours 30 minutes ; to Liverpool, same distance 
and time. These figures are all official. When the Grand Junction 
line was opened a medal was struck to commemorate the event. On 
one side appeared a representation of the London and Liverpool 
lines converging at Birmingham, and on the reverse the distances 
and times given above, together with the times at which the various 
trains started. Four first-class trains left Birmingham during the 
day, the times being 7 A.M., 11.30 A.M. 2.30 P.M., and 7 P.M. 
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A like number also left Manchester and Liverpool at 6.30 A.M., 
11.30 A.M., 2.30 P.M., and 6.30 P.M. 

But though the above figures are, as I have pointed out, official, 
there is room to doubt that the distance from Birmingham to 
Manchester or Liverpool was really covered in four hours and a-half; 
for it would be extremely dangerous to travel at the rate of more 
than twenty miles per hour in the railway carriages of that day, 
which resembled the modern “swing-boat” rather than anything 
else. 

In 1842, when the amalgamated lines comprising the London 
and North-Western system of that time were opened to the public, 
the rise and development of Crewe as a railway centre commenced. 
The authorities who had control of the enterprise were not slow to 
take note of the advantages offered by the locality. It was seen that 
several lines must converge there, and that the place would con- 
sequently be a capital one for the construction and repair of loco- 
motives. The Grand Junction Works were located at Edgehill, 
Liverpool, and their transference to Warrington had _ been 
contempiated. But Colonel Wilson Patten, now Lord Winmarleigh, 
who then resided at Bank Hall, Warrington, refused to part with the 
land necessary for the erection of the workshops, and thus another 
site had to be found. Accordingly, Crewe was decided upon, and 
in the following year, 1843, the Grand Junction Works were removed 
from Edgehill to Crewe. 

At that time there were in Crewe proper only about thirty in- 
habitants, the 148 given above being spread over the whole town- 
ship. There were only some half-dozen houses in the vicinity of 
the railway, and the Company found it necessary to commence 
building operations for the purpose of accommodating the workmen 
brought from Edgehill. In this way the present town, a great por- 
tion of which belongs to the London and North-Western Railway 
Company, was commenced, one street succeeding another in rapid 
succession. 

The “works ” occupied between two and a half and three acres 
of land, and are now known as the “Old Works.” The engines 
belonging to the company numbered seventy-five. Mr. F. Trevithick 
was the first locomotive superintendent. He was the son of the 
renowned Trevithick who, in 1805, exhibited his wonderful “‘ steam 
coach” on the site of the present Euston Station. Ten years after 
the settlement at Crewe, in 1853, the manufacture of rails was com- 
menced there, necessitating a considerable augmentation of the staff 
employed, and four years after the northern and _ north-eastern 
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divisions of the London and North-Western system were amalgamated, 
by which Crewe became also the centre of the locomotive and 
carriage departments of the northern division of the line, the centre 
of the southern division being Wolverton. In 1859 more accom- 
modation was required at Crewe, and the carriage department was 
consequently removed to Saltley, Birmingham. 

In April, 1862, the northern and southern locomotive divisions 
were amalgamated, and Mr. Ramsbottom, who had in the meantime 
succeeded Mr. Trevithick in the capacity of locomotive superintend- 
ent of the northern division, was appointed locomotive superintendent 
and mechanical engineer for the entire system. In the year preced- 
ing, a new “erecting shop” had been opened, at which time the 
hands employed in the Crewe works numbered 1,795. There were, 
furthermore, 2,039 persons employed at the out-stations, making in 
all 3,834. The 75 engines in stock had increased to 574, and the 
number of miles traversed by the company’s engines per year reached 
9,867,827. The population of Crewe at the same date numbered 
8,159. From Mr. Ramsbottom’s appointment in 1862, the Wolverton 
works, hitherto devoted to the construction of locomotives, began to 
be utilised for the building of carriages, and Crewe monopolised the 
locomotive work. In 1853 the waggon department had been removed 
to Earlestown, and thus Crewe, Wolverton and Earlestown became 
the centres for the construction of locomotives, carriages, and waggons 
respectively. 

A most important branch of the Crewe works was opened in 
1864—the steel-works, a department which has since been consider- 
ably extended. The old Chester line was then diverted, so that the 
Chester line now runs outside the works, instead of inside, as for- 
merly, the old line being utilised for private purposes, one of which 
is the conveyance of visitors to and from the workshops. New shops, 
called the “ Deviation Works,” were built in the fork formed by the 
two lines, and to these the millwrights, pattern-makers, and moulders 
were transferred from the “Old Works” in 1867. Three years later 
a new boiler-shop and smithy were erected close to the steel-works, 
where the engine-repairing shops, substituting those of Wolverton, had 
been already built. 

This brings us to the termination of Mr. Ramsbottom’s service. 
In 1871 that gentleman retired from the service of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, and was succeeded by Mr. F. W. 
Webb, the present locomotive superintendent. 

Under the energetic superintendence of Mr. Webb the work of 
consolidation has gone on. In 1874 the shops for the building and 
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repairing of tenders, for painting, &c., were removed from the “Old 
Works” to larger premises near the steel-works, the vacated shops 
being used for the manufacture and repair of signals, which had been 
previously made for the Company by contract. In 1871, when 
Mr. Ramsbottom left, the population of Crewe had grown to 17,810, 
and five years after, in 1876, the workmen of the town celebrated the 
completion of the two-thousandth engine constructed in the works. 
When that ceremony took place, the workmen employed at Crewe 
numbered 5,951, those at the out-stations were 6,762—a total of 
12,713. At the same date there were 2,205 engines in stock, and the 
miles covered per annum were 40,911,421. 

This continued growth of the London and North Western Rail- 
way works at Crewe evidently caused no little uneasiness outside, 
and very naturally so. Private cngineering firms began to fear a 
monopoly, and in March, 1876, the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company were served with an injunction restraining them from 
manufacturing engines and rolling-stock, except for their own use. In 
consequence of this injunction the Company can neither manufacture 
for sale nor hire ; they must confine their operations to their own lines 
or lines worked by them, or to companies using their lines. They can, 
however, let out their rolling-stock to another company in cases of 
extraordinary emergency. 

Having traced the progress of this great railway centre from its 
commencement to 1876, I will now give some interesting figures that 
will bring us down to the last two or three years. In 1881 the num- 
ber of engines had increased to 2,347, and the miles covered yearly 
were 45,803,381. The miles covered by the Company’s locomotives 
per day were 125,489, being 5,229 per hour, 87 per minute, cr 1.45 
for every second of time. 

In the month of May, 1882, the new foundry was opened, and 
was the occasion of an imposing ceremony. The engines then 
numbered 2,544, and the number of employés had grown to 15,000. 
The yearly mileage had increased to 46,333,026. By October of the 
following year 345 additional employés had been added, and the 
yearly mileage had risen to nearly 47} millions. In September, 

1884, when the members of the Iron and Steel Institute were enter- 
tained in Crewe Works, the employés numbered 15,776, of whom 
6,395 were employed at Crewe and 8,776 at the out-stations, in 
addition to 605 in the signal-department. The mileage was over 
48 millions. 

Two years later—August 13, 1886—a large contingent of our 
Indian and Colonial visitors spent some hours in Crewe Works, where 
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Sir Richard Moon, the then chairman of the London & North Western 
Railway Company, did the honours of the occasion. At that time 
the capital of the company was £ 110,000,000, the annual revenue 
£10,000,000, and the annual expenditure 45,000,000. The total 
number of persons employed by the company in its various depart- 
ments numbered 60,000, of whom 16,000 were in the locomotive 
departments. The length of thecompany’s lines, taken in the aggregate, 
was 2,500 miles ; the number of stations, 800. There were in use 
28,000 signal-levers, and every night were lighted 13,500 signal-lamps. 
The number of passengers carried annually was 60,000,000, and 
33,000,000 tons of goods and minerals were carried annually. There 
were 50,000 waggons, 5,000 Carriages, 3,000 horses, 20 steamships, 
and 2,500 engines. The total mileage of the engines for the year was 
54,468,199, being an average of 149,228 miles per day, 6,218 per 
hour, 104 per minute, and 1? per second. To put it another way, 
this was equal to the engines collectively making a trip round the 
world once in every four hours. 

These figures give us some idea of the work necessary to be done 
in Crewe, which may be regarded as the great artery from which the 
London and North-Western Railway system draws its life-blood. 
The result of all the wear and tear going on unceasingly is that a new 
engine is required every five days to make good the regular deprecia- 
tion ; and carriages, waggons, rails, signals, and a host of other things, 
have to be turned out in proportion. Bridges are made, engines for 
steamships, canal-boats even, for use on the Shropshire Union Canal, 
&c. The works which covered 2} acres of ground in 1843, now 
cover about 120 acres, about 4o acres being roofed in. Where 
161 hands were employed at that time, over 6,000 are now at work ; 
and the spot which then boasted a population of about 30, is a town 
with not far short of thirty thousand inhabitants—a town which 
gives name to an important parliamentary division of Cheshire, and 
practically returns the member, Mr. W. S. B. M‘Laren, a nephew 
of the late John Bright. 

On July 23, 1837, the electric telegraph was first used on the 
line between Euston and Camden, the necessity for rapid communi- 
cation between station and station having been recognised two years 
earlier. In 1835 an effort was made to use semaphores, but it was 
not successful. 

It may not be out of place tonote thatthe first engine that ran through 
Crewe, on July 4, 1837, was driven by James Middleton, who entered 
the service of the London and North Western Railway Company as a 
boy. His first employment was the cleaning out of boilers, which were 
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then too small to admit of a man getting inside. This man was the 
first to carry the news of the birth of the Prince of Wales from 
Birmingham to Liverpool. There was no telegraph to the latter 
town, and James Middleton jumped upon his engine and drove at 
the highest possible speed to Liverpool to announce the glad tidings 
that an heir had been born to the English Throne. This old man, 
who has continued in the service of the Company ever since, was 
granted a pension some three years ago ; but, game to the last, he 
expressed a wish to work a bit longer, and his wish was granted. I 
believe he still runs a train on the line. In the Jubilee year the old 
man was entertained at a public banquet, and introduced to Sir 
Richard Moon. In the same year the 3,oooth locomotive built 
in Crewe Works was completed, a “compound” of the Webb type, 
on the side of which the figures “3,000” occupy a prominent 
position. At the present time the work of adding another thousand 
to the long list is going on merrily. 

Any account: of Crewe and its industry would be incomplete 
without mention being made of its volunteers. Of all our great 
citizen army perhaps the Crewe Railway Engineer Corps is the most 
novel organization. This corps, which was originated by Mr. F. W. 
Webb, consists of six companies, each numbering one hundred men. 
None but workmen employed in the Crewe shops are admitted, 
though in the matter of officers this rule has not been rigidly adhered 
to. Not a few of the Crewe workmen have seen foreign service, and 
a large number of them had served in various rifle volunteer com- 
panies. Therefore, when the Railway Engineers were organised, 
there was found plenty of well-seasoned material at hand, and no 
difficulty was experienced in getting suitable men. Indeed, the only 
embarrassment that assailed the authorities was the duty of weeding 
out the least suitable men ; for, as the full strength of the corps was 
limited to 600 members, and very many more presented themselves, 
some had to be refused. The result of this selection has been to 
get a body of men who for physique and intelligence will compare 
favourably with any volunteer corps in the country. 

The duties of these volunteers consist principally of operationscon- 
nected with locomotive engineering. They have weekly drills within 
the works, in the course of which lines of railway are laid, bridges are 
constructed, and, in fact, all the multifarious operations required in 
laying down a railway with its necessary rolling-stock and the work- 
ing thereof are practised. The result of this constant exercise is 
that a portable railway can be constructed in a marvellously short 
space of time, and only actual experience on the battlefield is 
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required to demonstrate the value of such an auxiliary force. There 
is also an ambulance class connected with the corps, the results of 
which, according to Surgeon-Major Atkinson, who instructs the 
members, are very satisfactory. 

The efficiency of the Crewe Railway Engineers, or, to give them 
their full official title, the Second Cheshire (Crewe) Railway Engineer 
Volunteers, has been remarked upon by the Duke of Cambridge, 
who reviewed them at Crewe when the Queen’s Park, given by the 
London and North Western Company, was opened by his Royal 
Highness. General Daniell also inspected the men at York, and 
spoke in high terms of their smart appearance. Major L. V. Loyd, 
formerly of the Grenadier Guards, and subsequently of the 2nd V.B. 
Royal Warwickshire, who is a director of the London and North- 
Western Company, became Lieut-Colonel of the corps on its forma- 
tion, but afterwards resigned ; upon which Captain E. T. D. Cotton, 
who represents the Wirral division of Cheshire in the House of 
Commons, was appointed to the command. 

The corps numbers among its members numerous army reserve 
men, and those not in the army reserve are offered facilities for join- 
ing. In order to encourage these engineers to serve the State when- 
ever it shall be necessary, the London and North Western Company 
guarantee, to any man volunteering for active service, re-instatement 
in his employment, or such other employment as he is qualified to 
undertake at the expiration of such service. Every year the corps 
goes into camp for a week, and quite recently a shooting-range has 
been acquired in order that the men, among whom are several crack 
shots, may continue firing practice. 

Crewe is a town of mushroom growth, but its importance is not 
to be estimated by its age. It is no stretch of imagination to affirm 
that the influence of the place is felt throughout the United Kingdom 
—ay, throughout that Greater Britain of which so much has _ been 
heard within the last yearor two. When the line from Crewe to 
Chester was commenced, Sir William Jackson said it began in a field 
and ended in the old rotten city of Chester. Crewe now covers the 
field, and Chester has been galvanised into life, as Sir Richard Moon 
once pithily remarked. A hundred and fifty years ago a Bishop of 
Chester wrote in his diary: ‘ Rose in good health, thanks be to God. 
Provendered my nags, and foddered my cows ; returned to my closet 
and, after devotions with my family, perused the journals and made 
the following extracts.” At that time, according to Bishop Stubbs, 
the Diocese of Chester covered the whole of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
a large part of Yorkshire, and portions of Cumberland and West- 
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moreland. “ How, then,” asks the above authority, “was a Bishop 
of Chester to cover the whole of his duties?” The nags would 
undoubtedly require a good deal of provendering when his lordship 
made a visitation. Now, however, they are not requisite. The rail- 
ways have shifted populations, compelling a division of dioceses. 
The patient nag has been superseded by the impatient iron horse, 
and the Bishop who found it difficult to reach the limits of his 
diocese may now run up to London in order to vote upon an im- 
portant ecclesiastical question in the Lords, and return the same 
evening if he so desires. 

Bishop Stubbs has put all this in much better form than it is here 
set forth, and the facts are pretty generally known. But there are 
other points which are not, perhaps, so widely appreciated. Crewe 
men are very cosmopolitan. They have, in the first place, migrated 
to Crewe, and now they emigrate pretty freely from the town. 
Most of the older inhabitants are contemporary with, and some 
older than, the town itself, and in these the “ bump of locativeness ” 
may be somewhat developed ; but their sons are to be found wherever 
the English tongue is spoken, and in many quarters of the globe 
where it is not. It is scarcely necessary to say that scores of 
engineers from the Crewe Works have obtained profitable berths in 
the United States and in the British Colonies. Many of them run 
trains in Chili and Peru, in Argentina, in Mexico, and, nearer home, 
in Spain. India is also the home of some. During the course of 
Indian railway development, which may be said to have commenced 
with the viceroyalty of Lord Dalhousie, many men have left Crewe 
Works for service in the East. Not a few of the “gaffers,” as the 
officials at Crewe are sometimes termed, have also received valuable 
appointments abroad, one even within the last few months. Thus 
the influence of these great locomotive shops continues to exert 
itself silently and in various ways. 

There is one striking feature about this industrial centre, and 
that is the opening it offers for real ability : the positions that may 
be won by indomitable perseverance and energy—without which no 
distinguished position should be expected to be won. If it were 
necessary, several men could be pointed to as having commenced 
their period of service in Crewe at the very bottom of the ladder 
and successfully clambered to the top. It was a maxim in the 
Napoleonic armies that the common soldier might become a field- 
marshal—the possibility was there, if the necessary qualities were 
forthcoming. In the United States of America the peasant may 
become President: a truth that has received ample illustration. 
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Without going into particulars with respect to Crewe, it will suffice 
to say that the late manager of the works, Mr. Charles Dick, 
whose untimely death all parties in the town sincerely deplored, 
entered the place a stranger, and commenced as an ordinary 
workman. Much. the same may be said of his successor in that 
important office. 


JOHN SANSOME. 
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SOME ENGLISH EXPLETIVES. 


N expletive consists of one or more words, inserted to fill up or 
fill out a sentence. Its character is purely ornamental, and 
its addition does not materially alter the sense of the passage, though 
it may add greatly to its force. It frequently takes the form of an 
expression not blasphemous—for there is seldom an intention to 
blaspheme—but profane, that is, involving that thoughtless and irre- 
verent use of sacred words, and especially the name of God, on 
the most trivial occasions, which constitutes a breach of the Third 
Commandment. 
Bewhare of othis for dowte of peyn, 
Amonges ffelachepp whan thou dost sytt. 
A lytyl othe, this is serteyn, 


May dampne thy sowle to helle pytt. 
The Coventry Mysteries. 


I propose to notice some expletives which were formerly much in 
vogue in this country, but most of which good taste has since led us 
to abandon. 

The English have long been in the habit of garnishing their con- 
versation with a forcible expression, which has earned for them, on 
the Continent, a nickname that clings to them still. We can hardly 
help admitting that they right well deserve the designation at the 
present day, but we should scarcely expect to find it applied to them 
as early as the reignof Henry VI. That such, however, was the case, 
is clearly proved by the evidence given at the trial of “the Maid of 
Orleans,” in 1429. 

While Joan of Arc is preparing her successful attack upon the 
English at Les Tournelles, near Orleans, the following episode takes 
place :— 

“ Et ainsi qu’elle delibéroit de passer, on presenta 4 son hoste 
une alose, et lors il luy dist, ‘Jeanne, mangeons ceste alose avant 
que partiez.’ ‘En Nom Dieu,’ dist-elle,‘on n’en mangera jusques 
au souper, que nous repasserons pardessus le pont, et ramenerons 
ung godon, qui en mangera sa part.’” 
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And again, when visited in prison at Rouen by the Earls of 
Warwick and Stafford, the Maid excitedly exclaims: “En Non Dé, 
je scay bien que ces Angloys me feront mourir, credentes post 
mortem meam lucrari regnum Franciz, sed si essent centum mille 
godons, non habebunt regnum.” 

Those who care to refer to the Latin depositions containing the 
expression in question, will find them given in “ Procés de Jeanne 
d’Arc,” by M. Quicherat (one of the publications of the Société de 
Histoire de France), Vol. 3, pages 122 and 124. M. Quicherat 
explains the term Godon as “ expression populaire du 15™° siécle, 
pour designer les Anglais, de méme qu’on disait naguére, /es 
goddem.” 

In the public accounts of the town of Orleans for the year 1439 
appears an entry of payment for the making of deux godums, to be 
used in the annual celebration of the /é¢e to commemorate the cap- 
ture of Les Tournelles. The sound of the word godon leads one to 
the conclusion that the second syllable of the curse was pronounced 
by our ancestors dom, as it still is in the North of England. 

This form of imprecation occurs very rarely in Shakespeare’s 
plays, so far as I am aware ; and, in later literature, the name of the 
Deity is more usually omitted. 

Many very amusing caricatures were published in France during 
the early part of the present century, representing Milord Goddam 
as an extremely boorish individual, who begins or ends every sentence 
with his favourite oath. Indeed, his stock of conversation is 
sometimes completely exhausted after giving vent to it. 

“The Vision of William concerning Pers the Plouhmon,” 
written by Langland in the reign of Edward III., and commonly 
called “ Piers Plowman,” shows us that the English of that period 
thought it necessary to interlard their statements with copious 
expletives : 

I have no peny, quod Pers, poletes to bugg (pullets to buy), 


And I sigg (say), 42 my soule, I have no salt bacon, 


Ne no cokeneyes (fowls), 4¢ Crist, colopes to maken. 
Passus VI. 


And Glutton confesses [Passus V.] : 
That I have trespassed with my tonge, I can noughte tell how oft, 


Sworen Goddes soule, and so God me help, and Halidom, 
There no need ne was, nyne hundreth tymes. 


We learn, too, [Passus VII.] that merchants in general fared 
badly in purgatory, “for they sworen dy heore soule.” Examples of 
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the oaths used in Chaucer’s day (1340-1400) will be found in “‘ The 
Reeve’s Tale,” where we meet with the phrases, For Goddes banes 
(bones), For Cristes peyne, For Cristes sowle, By Goddes hart, 
By Goddes sale (soul), By Goddes dignité, God wot, and Pardé 
(par Dieu). 

The latter oath is used by St. Joseph in the “ Coventry Mysteries,” 
written in the year 1468, which also contain the exclamations, Zhe 
devil ! In the develis name, and A develys name. 

“The Pardoner’s Tale” and “The Shipman’s Tale” of Chaucer 
furnish many similar examples ; while the oaths in use among the 
peasantry at a later date are well represented in “ Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,” written in 1566, and printed in “ Dodsley’s Old Plays.” 

There is a curious old book on the French language, written by 
John Palsgrave in 1530, and dedicated to Henry VIII. The title of 
the work is, “ L’Eclaircissement de la langue Frangaise.” It has been 
republished by M. Génin, in the series “ Documents sur l’histoire de 
France.” Palsgrave tells us, at page 866, that the equivalent of our 
oaths, dy my sow/le, by God, was in French par Dieu, but that just as 
we were in the habit of using the euphemism, dy cocke’s body, by cocke’s 
Jiesshe, so our neighbours across the Channel exclaimed, par Ze corps 
bieu, par la mort bieu. To-day they say, cordbleu, morbleu, &c. Pals- 
grave refers also to the singular custom of exclaiming, Christ helpe / 
‘fas we say to one whan he neseth” (sneezes). The modern expres- 
sion is God bless you! He mentions, too, the formula, So God helpe 
me (Si m’ayt Dieu), which corresponds to the As help me God of 
Chaucer’s time, and the So help me God, or Swelp me, of the 
present. 

Lovers of Shakespeare will scarcely need to be reminded how 
“full of strange oaths” are the pages of that author’s plays. Here 
are some of them :—’S/ight, “Twelfth Night,” ii. 5, God’s light ; 
*Slid, ‘* Merry Wives,” iii. 4, God’s lid; ’Odsheartlings, “ Merry 
Wives,” iii. 4, God’s heart ; ’Odslifelings, “Twelfth Night,” v. 1, 
God’s life; ’Odspitikins, “Cymbeline,” iv. 2, God’s pity; ’Ods- 
nownes, “ Merry Wives,” iv. 1,God’s wounds; ’Odsdody, 1 Henry IV.” 
ii. 1, and ’Odsbodikin, or ’Odsbodkin, “ Hamlet,” ii. 2, God’s body; 
’Odsme, ‘Merry Wives,” i. 4, God smite me; like the expressions, 
“Strike me blind,” and “ Strike me dumb; ” Zounds, “1 Henry IV. i.,” 
God’s wounds; Ay cock, “ Hamlet,” iv. 5, by God; By cock and pye, 
“Merry Wives,” i. 1, By God and the Pie. The Pie was the Or- 
dinal, or Book of Church Offices, referred to in the Preface to the Book 
of Common Prayer. It is said to have derived its name from the 
pied appearance which the large black lettering gave to its pages. 
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This oath probably suggested the association of dird’s names in the 
sign of the old tavern, which gave their name to the “‘ Cock and Pie 
Fields,” Drury Lane. Sy my halidom, “Two Gentlemen,” iv. 2,~ 
By my holidom or holiness. It means, too, anything holy on which 
people are in the habit of taking an oath :— 

Ich will that that thou suere 

On auter and on messe gere, 

On the belles that men ringes, 


On messe book the prest singes. 
Lay of Havelok the Dane. 


It does zo¢ mean “by my holy dame,” as many people very 
naturally suppose. God wot, “Hamlet,” ii. 2, God knows. 
In “Havelok the Dane” it is spelt Goddot and Goddoth. 
Cock’s Passion, “'Taming of the Shrew,” iv. 1, God’s sufferings; 
God s Sonties, “‘ The Merchant of Venice,” ii. 2, God’s health; Good 
dild you, ‘‘ Hamlet,” iv. 5, God yield or grant you; Zy’r akin, 
“ Tempest,” ili. 3, By our ladikin; By the Rood, “ Hamlet,” iii. 4, 
By the Cross. Not to mention ’/ore God, God a mercy, Mercy on 
me, Faith, Upon my soul, By Gys, and a host of similar interjec- 
tions. 

In “King Henry V.” iii. 2, the Irish Captain is made to say, 
“ Be Chrish,” “So Chrish save me.” It was evidently one of Pat’s 
most characteristic oaths, for it occurs in the famous popular song of 
“ Lilliburlero,” sung by the English in 1688 to ridicule the Irish. It 
is printed in the “ Percy Reliques,” vol. 2, page 373:— 

Dough, by my shoul, de English do praate, 
Lilli burlero, bullen a la! 
De law’s on dare side and Chreish knows that, 
Lilli burlero, bullen a la! 
Now, now, de hereticks all go down, 
Lilli burlero, bullen ala! . 
Ey Chrish and Shaint Patrick, de nation’s our own, 
Lilli burlero, bullen a la! 


James Howell, in one of his “Epistole Ho-Elianz,” dated 
August 1, 1628, writes:—“ This infandous custom of swearing, I 
observe, reigns in England lately more than anywhere else: though a 
German, in highest puff of passion, swears a hundred thousand sacra- 
ments, the Frenchman by the Death of God, the Spaniard by His 
Flesh, the Irishman by His Five Wounds, though the Scot com- 
monly bids the Devil hale his Soul, yet for variety of oaths the 
English roarers put down all. Consider well, what a dangerous 
thing it is to tear in pieces that Dreadful Name, which makes the 
vast fabric of the world to tremble.” 
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William Congreve’s play, “The Old Bachelor,” is certainly a 
landmark in the history of expletives. It literally bristles with oaths, 
which does not surprise us so much when we find that its first 
representation, on the boards of Drury Lane Theatre, took place in 
1693, just after the conclusion of the siege of Namur, when our old 
friend “Uncle Toby” was wounded, and when, as he informs us, 
“Our armies swore terribly in Flanders.” Congreve’s plays exhibit 
some curiously attenuated forms of English oaths. The grand old 
interjection, Zounds! (what a sonorous ring it has), becomes ’oons ; 
God’s blood shortens into ’Adsbud; ’Adsheart also occurs, and 
’"Adslidikins, a variety of the Shakespearian ’S/id. Then we have 
A Gad’s name, Egad, I vow to Gad, O Gad, Gadsobs, ’Sdeath, and 
its shorter form, Death, Lard, O Lord, By the Lord Harry, and the 
puerile expression, Gad’s daggers, belts, blades, and scabbards! 
“ What a dickens” is an old saying which we also find in 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” “I cannct tell what the dickins 
his name is.” Dickens is possibly a contraction of devilkins. In 
L£gad we notice the pronunciation of the letter “o” as “a,” which 
was affected at this period by the dandies and loungers who 
frequented the fashionable resorts of the Spring Garden, the piazzas 
of Covent Garden, and the Royal Exchange. It probably did not 
extend to the lower orders of society ; for in Congreve’s “ Love for 
Love,” the old nurse says God! and Lord! and the young man 
from sea, a Goa’s name. ‘The oath dy God is ubiquitous in 
old English literature. In the “ Lay of Havelok the Dane,” written 
about the year 1280, in the reign of Edward the First, we meet with the 
exclamation Deus several times. It is, of course, the Latin word for 
God, and probably the original form of our interjection, Deuce! In 
“Piers Plowman” the English form, By God, is seen, while in 
Chaucer’s poems it stands side by side with the French Pardé or 
Purdy. It appears in an infinite number of forms—corruptions either 
intentional to avoid taking God’s name in vain, or unintentional, 
from ignorance of what the phrase meant. Besides the old forms, 
by cock, ’ecod, and ’egad, we have the modern, dy gar, by gaw, by gord, 
by gum, by gosh, and the negro slave’s dy golly. 

Congreve also has O Gemini, which sounds strangely out of 
date, like our 4y Jove. Tertullian tells us that the early Christians 
used the old Roman oath, A/ehercle (by Hercules), without knowing 
what it meant. So too the mother, who, when scolding her child, 
says, “ plague you,” or “ drat you,” does not know, or care to know, 
that those expressions are elliptical for God plague you, and God rot 
you. 
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The sound of the first syllable of the names Gemini and Jove 
explains why the modern Christians continue to swear by them. One 
of Sheridan’s characters, a lady, exclaims, By Gemini! Its more 
recent form is By Jimminy. 

But to return to “ Love for Love.” J@ess! and By the Mess ! 
is a survival of the once common oath, By the Mass. We meet 
with it in Chaucer’s “ Boke of the Duchesse” ; and in “ Hamlet,” 
iii. 2 :—“ By the Mass ’tis very like a camel”; and in “ Damon and 
Pithias ” (1571), which will be found in the collection of old plays 
edited by Isaac Reed, we have the lines :-— 


Facke.—By the Masse, I will boxe you ! 
Wyll.—By cocke, I will foxe you ! 


Marry and Amen is a form of the old oath, By Mary. In the 
“Chester Mysteries” (circ. 1450), the Patriarch Noah is made to 
swear by Marye. Why not by Joan of Arc? Zooks means God’s 
looks: We find two other forms of the interjection in the play, viz., 
Gadszooks and ’ Odszooks. 

The exclamation, Flesh! is a contraction of ’Odsflesh, which 
appears elsewhere as ’Odsfish. ’Odso is probably a corruption of 
Godsbones. Jarry come up, like the Marry guep of “ Hudibras,” 
I. iii. 202, has been interpreted Mary go uf, an allusion to the 
Assumption of Our Lady. 

Next we come to Sheridan’s Plays. In ‘A Trip to Scarborough,” 
(first acted in 1777) we come across some good round oaths. The ex- 
quisite Lord Foppington, when trying on his new clothes, exclaims :— 


Death and eternal tortures, sit! I say the coat is too wide here by a foot. 

TAILOR.—My Lord, if it had been tighter, ’twould neither have hook’d nor 
button’d. 

LorD F.— Rat the hooks and buttons, sit! As Gad shall jedge me, it hangs 
on my shoulders like a chairman’s surtout. 


A little later, the Fop exhibits his powers of conversation :— 
“I am overjoyed that you think of continuing here, s/ap my vitals 
(his favourite expression). /or Gaa’s sake, Madam, how has your 
ladyship been able to subsist thus long under the fatigues of a 
country-life,” and, when wounded in an encounter provoked by his 
own folly, cries out :—“ Ah, quite through the body, stap my vitals /” 
They were very nearly stopped that time. We must not quit Sheri- 
dan’s works without noticing the bold Bob Acres’ “ genteel ” style of 
oath, which adapts itself to the subject for the time being under dis- 
cussion :—“ Ods whips and wheels, V’ve travelled like a comet,” 
Ods blushes and blooms ; Ods crickets; Ods frogs and tambours ; 
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Ods jigs and tabors; Ods hilts and blades; Ods flints, pans, and 
triggers ; Ods balls and barrels; Ods bullets and blades ; Ods crowns 
and laurels. is servant, on the contrary, usually swears by the Mass. 

During the time of the Commonwealth, profane swearing was 
vigorously suppressed, together with play-acting and other popular 
amusements, which appeared worldly to the Puritan eye. We read in 
“ Hansard’s Parliamentary History,” that on June 28, 1650, a law 
was made that every person styling himself a duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount, or baron, who profanely cursed or swore, should forfeit thirty 
shillings, a baronet or knight twenty shillings, an esquire ten shillings, a 
gentleman six shillings and eight pence, and all inferior persons three 
shillings and four pence. Wives and widows were to pay penalties 
equivalent to what their husbands would have paid, and single women 
according to their father’s rank. The distinction between dukes 
(especially self-styled ones) and inferior persons seems at first sight 
to be out of keeping with the democratic principles of a Common- 
wealth, but though the House of Lords was abolished, the nobility 
were still recognised as a class, and the crude doctrine of the Equality 
of Man, which was so insisted uponby the French republicans in after 
times, was here conspicuous by its absence. 

At the restoration of the monarchy there followed, as a natural 
consequence of this system of repression, a time of unbridled licence 
and of reaction in the opposite direction, when the people indulged in 
strong language to their hearts’ content. 

At last, in the nineteenth year of King George II., a statute was 
passed, which recites that “forasmuch as the horrid, impious, and 
execrable vices of profane cursing and swearing (so highly displeasing 
to Almighty God, and loathsome and offensive to every Christian), 
are become so frequent and notorious, that, unless speedily and effec- 
tually punished, (szc) they may justly provoke the Divine vengeance 
to increase the many calamities these nations now labour under,” 
(the calamities referred to being probably the War of the Austrian 
Succession, which included the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy, 
and the Scotch Rebellion of 1745), and that, “ whereas the laws now 
in being for punishing those crimes have not answered the intents 
for which they were designed, by means of difficulties attending the 
putting such laws in execution,” and goes on to provide a remedy for 
this shocking state of things by enacting, that after June 1, 1746, any 
person convicted before a magistrate, on the testimony of one witness, 
of profanely cursing and swearing, should forfeit a sum of money 
proportionate to his status in the social scale. For this purpose the 
British public were divided into three classes:-— 
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(1) Day labourers, common soldiers, common sailors, and com- 

mon seamen, who were to be fined one shilling for every oath. 

(2) Other persons under the degree of a gentleman, who were to 

pay two shillings. 

(3) Persons of or above the degree of a gentleman, who were to 

forfeit the sum of five shillings for each oath they uttered. 

For a second offence the culprit was to pay double, and fora 
subsequent offence treble the penalty, which was in every case to be 
applied for the benefit of the poor of the parish. The common 
soldier, sailor, or seaman who could not or would not pay the pen- 
alty and costs, was directed to be ‘‘ publickly set in the stocks,” where 
he probably exhausted his entire vocabulary of oaths in cursing the 
whole tribe of ‘‘ constables, petty constables, tything-men, and other 
peace officers,” who had brought him to that low estate. 

This statute, which repealed an Act of William III. to the same 
effect, and an older and still less efficient one of King James I.’s 
reign, was ordered to be publicly read in church, immediately after 
morning or evening prayer, on four specified Sundays of the year. 
Proceedings are now more usually taken under “ The Towns’ Police 
Clauses Act” of the present reign, by which persons who use 
profane or obscene language in any sfree¢ to the annoyance of 
residents or passengers, are liable to a penalty. The “bad 
language ” of the present day must be characterised as obscene rather 
than profane, and here it may not be out of place to mention a word, 
which is often classed as profane or obscene, but which does not 
properly fall within either of such categories. It has been tabooed 
in the “upper circles” of society as not fit for ears polite, and that 
not because it is wicked, but because (much worse than wicked) it is 
vulgar. Among the lower classes, on the other hand, it is so 
incessantly used that it is impossible to walk from Westminster to 
Whitechapel, or from Highbury to Highgate, without hearing it 
repeatedly on the lips of passers by. I refer, of course, to that most 
characteristic of English epithets, d/oody or 0 , as the printer 
usually prefers to spell it. Many are the derivations which have 
been assigned to this word. A favourite one, that it represents a 
shortened form of the asseveration By Our Lady, is a very tempting 
one. It is, perhaps, as likely that the exclamation Blood! is a 
contraction of By our Lud as that it is the equivalent of the French 
Sang-dieu ; and, by analogy, the oath Ay our deddy would naturally 
contract into d/oody/ But the use of the word by itself as an 
interjection is so exceedingly rare that the above ingenious derivation 
of the term must, I am afraid, be abandoned. 
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Again, it has been often urged that it must be connected with the 
once common oath, d/o0d and wounds! or bloody wounds! which is 
still used in Ireland, and contains (it is needless to say) a profane 
reference to the ‘ Five wounds” of the Crucifixion. 

Those who support this theory adduce an alleged analogous 
adjective woundy, which is said to be still in use in some parts of the 
country. The expression, woundy angry, occurs in Congreve’s 
“Love for Love.” The remarks which will presently be made with 
regard to changes of meaning in the word Jd/oedy will apply equally 
to woundy, though the latter adjective is possibly only a corrupted 
form of wondrous. 

Another origin that has been suggested is, that it has reference to 
the habits and customs of the “ young bloods,” or fashionable rowdies 
of the restoration period, and that the expression, d/oody drunk, is 
equivalent to the proverbial saying, “as drunk as a lord.” This 
seems far-fetched, and not sufficient to account for the widespread 
use of this qualifying particle. 

But the most probable—and, at the same time most simple— 
solution of the problem is that the word is nothing more than an 
example of “ degradation in sense ” of the common English adjective, 
which primarily means covered or stained with blood. It is said that 
in Holland, the adjective d/oedig, and in Germany d/utig, are some- 
times used in a sense similar to our slang term Jd/ocdy or dleeding, 
but it may be nothing more than a literal translation of the language 
of our ‘‘jolly jack tars.” 

The figurative use of the word, as meaning bloodthirsty, cruel, 
hard-hearted, is to be met with very frequently in literature. Thus, 
in the English Bible, we have the expressions, a bloody husband ; Saul 
and his bloody house. In Shakespeare the word is often used ina 
similar sense, and when so used becomes a natural term of reproach 
to a person, under circumstances not necessarily involving bloodshed. 
The transference of the epithet from persons to inanimate objects 
follows as a matter of course. 

I will endeavour to make my meaning clear by giving some 
examples of the use of the word from English authors :— 

In that unutterably prosy work, “Pamela ; or, Virtue Rewarded,” 
written by Richardson about the year 1742, occurs the following 
sentence: “ He is d/oody passionate, and has fought several duels.” 
(Vol. iii. p. 397.) Here there is an obvious connection between the 
words d/oody and duels. 

Again, a comedy, “ The Man of Mode,” written by Sir George 
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Etheredge towards the end of the 17th century, and acted in 1715 
at the Duke’s Theatre, contains this dialogue :— 

DorIMANT.—Give him half-a-crown. 

MEDLEY.—Not without he will promise to be d/oody drunk. 

—Act I., Scene i. 

The sense is here “ outrageous,” “ devilish,” but not necessarily 
causing bloodshed. 

Lastly, Swift, in his “ Journal to Stella,” October 5, 1713, writes - 
“ But it grows d/oody cold, and I have no waistcoat.” Here we see 
the word applied to the weather. Thus, in Queen Anne’s reign, the 
word had dwindled down to what it continues in Queen Victoria’s— 
a mere intensive adjective used adverbially, having passed through 
an evolution similar to that undergone by the adjectives “ awful” 
and “fearful.” The three examples given above are selected merely 
to illustrate what were probably the successive stages of degradation 
in meaning through which the word has passed, and must not be 
taken to represent historically the precise sense in which the word 
was generally used at the respective dates named. 

Its meaning to-day is vague and colourless in the extreme. 
Hamlet’s “ Very, very pajocke,” and his “Too, too solid flesh,” 
might be freely translated into modern English by the help of the 
word which we have been considering, and I can only hope that my 
somewhat laboured explanation has rendered this terrible bugbear as 
harmless as was the lion, who confessed that, in spite of his san- 
guinary appearance, he was only Snug the joiner after all! 


THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM. 
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THE CRY OF THE SAXON. 


It was said openly that Christ and His Saints slept.—Saxon Chronicle. 


" HRIST and His Saints are sleeping,” was the cry 
With which a nation’s anguish pierced the sky, 

When the land groaned beneath excess of woe, 

Ground to despair, eight centuries ago: 

Openly cried, not whispered half in shame, 

But from fierce, wild, accusing lips it came. 

“There is no God to save,” the Saxon said ; 

“Our lands are wasted ; lost our wine and bread ; 

Burned are our homesteads, few are left to weep ; 

Christ and His Saints,” they said, “they sleep, they sleep ! 


“They sleep! Across our lands the Normans ride, 
Devils, not men, in conquerors’ might and pride, 
Sparing nor church nor churchyard, saint nor rood, 
Clothed as they are in garments all of blood. 
Useless to struggle! Hopeless to complain ! 

Our warriors die, our bishops curse in vain. 
Desolate ground and harvestless have we ; 

We till no fields—as vain to till the sea ; 

Wretched men starve, their helpless orphans weep ; 
The land is ruined—Christ, His Saints, they sleep.” 


Thus cried the Saxon. Centuries before, 

Stood the fierce prophet once on Israel’s shore, 
Alone, and yet with boundless might endued, 
Calling in scorn to the vast multitude. 

*‘Does Baal hear? He is a God,” he said ; 

“ Perchance he sleeps, must be awakenéd ; 

Or from home journeys, or in musings deep, 
Sinks in a torpor more profound than sleep.” 

Ah! that fierce taunt, the watchword of the fray— 
Rings it not yet within our ears to-day ? 


“Cry, cry aloud! Where is thy God ?” we hear— 
* Claimed as thy help in need, thy trust in fear? 
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Sleeps He, and, slumbering with care-laden eyes, 
Hears as in dreams the strife of centuries ? 

Or, perchance, dead, with old hopes round His grave 
Lingering as ghosts which have no strength to save ? 
Or, if not sleeping, not beneath the sod, 

Why comes no answer then? Where is thy God? 
Cry out! HeisaGod! He sleeps!” is said. 
“Cry not. What profit? Not asleep, but dead.” 


“Ah |” still they say, ‘no doubt the mourners wept 
When to the gates the sad procession swept, 

And the Cross-bearer, bent, with faltering breath, 

Moved with slow footsteps up the road to death. 

All is past now. The foe has worked his will ; 

Now those pierced hands, that labouring breast, are still ; 
And, the cross o’er, its shame and anguish past, 

Leave Him alone to sleep in peace at last. 

Why, as one clamouring o’er a long-closed grave, 

Callest thou on a God who will not save ?” 


Sleepest Thou, Master? Through the riftless sky 
Still the dim eyes would seek Thy home on high ; 
Still through its doubts, its fears, its agony, 

The world has raised despairing hands to Thee. 

Yet evil triumphs ; yet, from strand to strand, 
Cruelty fills dark places of the land ; 

Till the fierce anguish, roused within our breast, 
Swells like a mighty wave that will not rest. 

“Carest Thou not? We perish ”—then we cry. 

** Look down from heaven, and save us lest we die !” 


Ah, Lord, that questioning, born of doubts and fears, 
Not for the first time echoes in Thine ears ; 

Still, like the rifts of hope through depths of pain, 
The wind can stir Gennesaret’s waves again ; 

Still the rough sailors, labouring on the sea, 

Cry out, in their despair, for help from Thee ; 

Still, from Thy pillow rising, as from death, 

Comes the reply, “O ye of little faith !” 

The storm-clouds part ; the vessel nears the shore ; 
And on our storm-tossed hearts is peace once more. 


M. A, CURTOIS, 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HE dramatic season has come to its end. One by one the 

theatres are closing; the curtains are being rung down for more 
than their twenty-four hours’ repose ; the lights are put out ; brown 
holland shrouds the spaces where men and women of late sat and 
laughed or sighed as their mood and the power of the player moved 
them. And we, as we note erasure after erasure in the columns of thea- 
trical announcements, feel that the time has come in which, with an 
approximate impartiality, it is possible to review the events of the 
dramatic season and discover what was good in it. It was, in many ways, 
a very remarkable dramatic season. The six months that have slipped 
by since I began writing these “ Pages on Plays” have been event- 
ful months, fruitful months, auspicious months. The season has 
seen two conspicuously successful English plays: Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s ,* Dancing Girl,” and Mr. Haddon Chambers’s “ The Idler.” 
It has seen the Renaissance of Pantomime in England, of the genuine 
pantomime which had practically been extinct since the days of 
Manager Rich, the genuine pantomime which is the direct descendant 
of the. Commedia dell’ Arte, of the Comedy of Masks. Most 
important of all, it has seen what I cannot but call the triumph of 
Henrik Ibsen. 

This year will certainly be remembered in dramatic annals as the 
Ibsen year. A number of his plays were played in rapid succession ; 
one went into the evening bill and ran for some weeks. Ibsen was 
the chief topic in theatrical circles. Actors and actresses who had 
never heard of the Norwegian dramatist before became excited by 
the controversy and grew eager to appear in “an Ibsen play.” 
It got to be a kind of impression that Ibsen was so actable an 
author that any one, no matter how incompetent or untried, had 
only to take him up to win immortal fame. That this was not the 
case two disastrous failures showed. That Ibsen did afford excep- 
tional opportunities to earnest and capable interpreters was made 
clear by no fewer than four very interesting performances—“ Ghosts,” 
at the Royalty, under Mr. Grein’s management ; ‘‘ Rosmersholm ” 
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and “Hedda Gabler,” at the Vaudeville ; and Miss Norreys’ repre- 
sentation of “The Doll’s House,” at the Criterion. Five of Ibsen’s 
most remarkable plays were thus presented to the public this year, 
and four of them for the first time. 

I have already given my opinions upon the merits and defects of 
these Ibsen performances ; reviewing them now that the performances 
can be seen more in perspective, I find little, if anything, to change. 
Miss Robins’s melodramatic interpretation of ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” has 
done exactly what I expected it would do: it has earned her an 
engagement at a melodramatic theatre. She played ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” 
with conspicuous ability ; but, as I thought and think, with a false 
conception of the part. Her “Hedda Gabler” was conceived in the 
Adelphi manner, and for her reward she has been translated to the 
Adelphi stage. That she will dowell there, that she would do well 
anywhere where her special powers were given free play and full 
opportunity, no one, indeed, need doubt. 

Miss Norreys has not tried the “ Doll’s House” again in London, 
though it was practically promised that she would do so. Perhaps 
she was disappointed by the reception it met with, by the hilarity of 
Mr. Scott, by the silence of Mr. Archer. Buta serious actress should 
not be diverted from a serious purpose by the playfulness of a critic 
who does not love Ibsen, or by the austere disapproval of a critic who 
does love Ibsen. The critics who do love Ibsen are not all of a mind, 
any more than their adversaries. 

There is something curious and not unpathetic about the imita. 
tiveness of the British public, and of those who set themselves to 
amuse the British public. Because Ibsen “caught on,” to use the 
colloquial expression, every actor wanted to play Ibsen. Even the 
actors who are most loud in the expression of their scorn for Ibsen 
were eager for a chance of distinguishing themselves in a play by the 
author of “The Doll’s House.” In much the same way, the success 
of “ L’Enfant Prodigue” has drowned us in a perfect flood of panto- 
mime. It is all pantomime now, pantomime or nothing. The success of 
Mademoiselle Jane May and of M. Courtés has turned the heads of our 
players, and we are drenched, deluged with pantomime. M. Marius 
goes in for pantomime. Mr. Toole burlesques it in “Ici on (ne) 
parle (pas) Frangais.” Miss Norreys, ever on the search for new 
dramatic sensations, does wonderful feats of miming and dancing 
in Mr. Augustus Moore’s dainty ‘“ Moonflowers.”. Mr. Cosmo 
Gordon Lennox, Mr. Charles Colnaghi, and Mrs. Crutchley contri- 
bute their share to charity and to the popular craze in their pathetic 
little “ Portrait de Pierrette.” What a people we are! Panurge’s 
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sheep are a joke to us. I have been gravely assured that Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, unsated by many experiments, is eager to try his 
hand, or rather his hands, at a pantomime performance, whether to 
precede or to succeed Hamlet is not stated. It is really a pity that 
we overdo a pleasant thing in this way. If athing strikes the popular 
taste, how we harp upon it and harp upon it, until at last we bore 
everybody and ourselves included with the toy which so delighted us 
at first; and what in the beginning was a pretty, delicate, entertaining 
phantasy, becomes as tedious as an old wife’s tale, and as common 
as a comic song ! 

At the moment when I write, one of the two chief English 
successes of our season has left the stage temporarily ; when these 
lines appear in print, the other will have disappeared. “ The Dancing 
Girl” has danced off the stage and into the provinces ; London will 
know her no more till the winter season. ‘The Idler,” too, has 
gone its way, after having done so much to enhance Mr. Alexander’s 
reputation, and to encourage him in his artistic resolution to gather 
about him the best dramatic company in London. For the company 
at the St. James’s does really appear to be a dramatic company in 
the sense in which Mr. Augustin Daly’s fellowship of players are a 
dramatic company. They are not a collection of individual units 
brought together by the chance of one moment to be dispersed by 
the chance of the next moment. They appear to bea real union, a 
genuine fellowship, a “ Fein Collegium,” like the brotherhood in 
the German Ballad, and they work together with an artistic purpose 
and sympathy which is indeed encouraging. Of course I do not 
mean to say that artistic purpose, that artistic union are to be found 
in the St. James’s Theatre alone of all the theatres of London. The 
Lyceum Theatre, the Garrick Theatre, the Haymarket Theatre, the 
Criterion Theatre, the Shaftesbury Theatre, are each in their special 
way centres of dramatic art. So long as the Haymarket can claim 
Mr. Fred Kerr, so long as the Shaftesbury can claim Mr. Cyril Maude, 
so long as the Criterion can claim Mr. George Giddens, so long as 
the Garrick can claim Mr. Forbes-Robertson, so long these theatres 
may maintain that their immediate principals are supported in a 
manner worthy of the best traditions of the art. But for the present 
there does appear to be a kind of homogeneity about the company 
at the St. James’s Theatre which I do not think is to be found so 
conspicuously evident in any other theatre in London. 

Another important event of the season has been the advent of 
the French players. If there is one belief more firmly grafted into 
the mind of the British playgoer than another, it is a belief in the 
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superiority of the French play-actor and of the French play-writer 
to the English play-actor and the English play-writer. Yet, no 
belief is more baseless. We owe thanks to M. Mayer for helping to 
disenchant the public. Not to disenchant them of their admiration for 
French acting, which, when honestly entertained upon due experience 
and honestly expressed after due reflection, is serious enough and 
sensible enough. But any impression that the French are markedly 
beyond us in our capacity for dramatic expression could hardly, I 
think, be seriously maintained by any one well acquainted with the 
present state of our English theatres who followed the course of 
M. Mayer’s latest experiment of three weeks’ duration. When we 
think of the Lyceum Theatre, of the Garrick Theatre, of the 
St. James’s Theatre, of the Criterion Theatre, of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and many others, and compare their powers and their 
methods with the powers and the methods of the Comédie 
Francaise, we may be pardoned for cherishing a certain insular 
feeling of satisfaction. Not in the least a Pharisaical feeling that 
we thank God that we are not as those are; not in the least a 
feeling that we are very much better than our French neighbours 
and rivals—for, indeed, to be very much better than, or indeed at all 
conspicuously better than, our French neighbours at their best would 
be, to put it mildly, not without its difficulty. But where our 
feeling of exultation may legitimately come in is when we assure 
ourselves with all sincerity that the legend of our inferiority to 
our “sweet enemy France” is the most fly-blown and grotesque 
of all legends. We may assure ourselves, without the slightest 
affectation, that we are as good as they. Personally, I much prefer 
the modern English way of acting a modern English comedy of 
manners, to the modern French way of acting a modern French 
comedy of manners. I think our people move more naturally, 
speak more naturally, carry themselves with a more commendable 
conformity to the carriage of the real world around them ; that they 
forget their audience far more, and are far more willing to forego 
their own mere personal and momentary advantage for the sake of the 
truthfulness of the general stage picture. They do not address 
themselves to the audience with the persistence of the French 
players: they do not regard the footlights as a sort of fictitious 
barrier between them and their public which it is their duty to come 
close to, and to hurl speeches across into the very hearts of their 
audience, as certain of the French players—but these, indeed, are 
not the best—are at pains to do. I should be sorry to be 
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estimate the magnitude of the [artistic debt which we and all the 
nations of the world owe to her. But I should be still more sorry 
to be thought indifferent to, or inappreciative of, the dramatic genius 
of our own people, and the conspicuous advance which our stage 
has made within very recent years. 

We have had a great deal written about the stage in the last few 
days or weeks. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, whose tireless energy can- 
nct be confined to the mere writing of plays, but must spend itself in 
all manner of lectures, articles, and dramatic schemes, is found, in 
company with Mr. Sidney Grundy, in the pages of a recent number 
of the Mew Review expounding things'dramatic with firstly, secondly, 
and thirdly. Of course, he has his hit at Ibsen. Could Mr. Jones 
take up his pen without this? I wish he could, for Mr. Jones is a 
serious author, with the interests of the drama sincerely at heart, nad 
does not really, I am convinced, look upon Ibsen with the frolicsome 
indifference which he affects in his writings. Perhaps the most 
interesting of recent contributions to dramatic literature was Mr. 
Henry James’s paper on “ Hedda Gabler” in a previous number of 
the Mew Review. Not so much for what it said about “ Hedda 
Gabler,” though that was fair enough and interesting enough, but 
because it is portion or parcel of Mr. Henry James’s new departure 
as dramatic author and dramatic critic. It is interesting in this 
connection to turn to certain utterances of Mr. Henry James’s in his 
theatrical novel, “The Tragic Muse.” Here is the ideal theatre of 
which his hero dreams : 

“He saw... . a great, academic, artistic theatre, subsidised 
and unburdened with money-getting, rich in its repertory, rich in the 
high quality and the wide array of its servants, and above all in the 
authority of an impossible administrator—a manager personally 
disinterested, not an actor with an eye to the main chance, pouring 
forth a continuity of tradition, striving for perfection, laying a splendid 
literature under contribution. He saw the heroine of a hundred 
‘situations’ variously dramatic and vividly real ; he saw comedy and 
drama and passion and character and English life ; he saw all 
humanity and history and poetry, and perpetually, in the midst of 
them, shining out in the high relief of some great moment, an image 
as fresh as an unveiled statue.” 

But Mr. Henry James’s agreeable fancy is dashed by, to him, dis- 
agreeable facts. He does not like the practical actor, whom he 
represents by Dashwood : 

“ Dashwood knew all about the new thing, the piece in rehearsal ; 
he knew all about everything—receipts and salaries and expenses 
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and newspaper articles, and what old Baskerville said, and what Mrs. 
Ruffler thought ; matters of superficial concern to Sherringham, who 
wondered, before Miriam appeared, whether she talked with her 
‘walking-gentleman’ about them by the hour, deep in them, and 
finding them not vulgar and boring, but the natural air of her life and 
the essence of her profession.” 

Mr. Henry James may be assured, however, that an intense 
interest in all the minor details of dramatic art and life is quite com- 
patible with the highest belief in the dignity of the art. 

It must be admitted that there is a good deal of vague talk about 
the theatre just now—one might say, more than enough. Mr. Henry 
James, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Sidney Grundy—there they are all 
explaining and expounding and exhorting, and nobody is by so much 
as a penny the wiser. Mr. Grant Allen rushes lightly into print as the 
champion of a “ Thinking-Theatre,” to be instituted for the benefit 
of some particular actress or some particular group of actresses. 
Was Mr. Grant Allen thinking at all of that ideal theatre dreamed of 
by Mr. Henry James, the description of which has been just quoted ? 
Whether he was or not—whether in his heart he cares a rap for 
the existence or non-existence of a “thinking-theatre,” he brought 
down a good deal of indignation—very much as shooting brings 
down rain—from the jealous guardians of existing drama, the lovers 
of things as they are, who see in any suggestion that is not in absolute 
accord with the traditions of Philistia an insidious attempt to spread 
the plague of Ibsenism, to disseminate the poisonous doctrines of 
the North. In the meantime, thank Heaven, the drama goes on, 
and will go on, however the wordy battle is waged, however it rages. 

Mr. Davenport Adams’s interesting “ Book of Burlesque ” comes 
to my hands appropriately enough at the very moment when the 
Gaiety Theatre has closed after its long and brilliant season. If I 
said a regretful good-bye to “Carmen Up to Data” I can offer 
a warm welcome to Mr. Davenport Adams’s volume. Here the 
admirer of burlesque will find a comprehensive sketch of the history 
of an enduring and amusing form of dramatic art. That we shall 
always have builesque with us, in some form or.another, may, says 
Mr. Davenport Adams, be accepted as inevitable. So much the 
better. I will make no attempt here and now to renew the gentle 
and joyous passage at arms which I had with Mr. Archer and 
Mr. Walkley over “Carmen Up to Data.” I do not think those two 
scholarly critics quite understood my case: probably that was my own 
fault. They did not seem willing to admit that one might admire Ibsen 
and Verlaine and havea taste for Aristophanes, and, at the same time, 
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find entertainment in a Gaiety burlesque. But to any one who loves 
the East and Oriental thought, dancing is a great art and a great 
delight, and the Gaiety has been a very school of delightful dancing- 
Kate Vaughan danced well there yesterday; Letty Lind dances 
better to-day ; no doubt some one will dance better than Letty Lind 
there to-morrow. It is time for a new star to shine. Why does 
not some enterprising manager induce Carmencita to come from 
New York for a season? London knows her only in Sargent’s mar- 
vellous portrait. It would like to look upon the real woman. 

One great dramatic event is at hand, an event of the highest artistic 
importance—thecoming of Mr. Augustin Daly’s company of comedians. 
Mr. Daly’s company holds its place in our hearts ; we look for it year 
after year with ever-increasing affection ; we rejoice to recognise the 
genius of Ada Rehan, and to flatter ourselves that she feels as much 
at home in London as in her own New York. It would, perhaps, be 
impossible to admire her more than her New York audiences admire 
her, but at least we can say with honest pride that we are no jot, no, 
not a hair’s breadth behind them. We would keep her here if we 
could—though, indeed, to do so would be a breach of the comity of 
nations. Since we cannot, let us at least rejoice that she comes to us 
so often across the sea; that she will be with us so soon again. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY, 





TABLE TALK. 


EFFORTS TOWARDS THE PERFECTIONING OF THE Book. 


FFORTS for the perfectioning of the book are strenuous both 
in France and Great Britain. To the progress of book 
decoration in Paris I have more than once drawn attention. Beau- 
tiful in many respects are the two publications which have been 
issued by the Académie des Beaux Livres, which has some half-dozen 
English members. Vignettes, head and tail-pieces, decorated capitals, 
and the like are delightful, and type and paper are of high quality. 
In the larger designs, however, which are a special feature, printing 
in colour is attempted, and as this is a tentative art, the results, 
though an advance upon anything yet achieved, cannot be 
regarded as final. What a society is doing in Paris Mr. Morris 
does “ off his own bat” in London. In passing from the “‘ Abbesse 
de Castro” and the “ Débuts de César Borgia” of the Académie to 
“ The Story of the Glittering Plain” issued by Mr. William Morris 
from his new Kelmscott Press, we pass, so to speak, from the 
court of Charles II. to some abode of Puritan simplicity and 
revolt. All is stern, old-world, and formal. The first page of 
signature A is a blank, except for the letter. There is no title-page 
in the full sense of the word, though there is a colophon. The type 
is stern and dark, the capitals are conventional in design, and the 
binding is spotless vellum with wash-leather thongs or laces. The 
paper is hand-made, and the whole might almost be taken for an 
incunable. Here the experiment is reactionary without being less 
interesting. The book is accordingly ata premium. As was to be 
* expected, the desire for applause of the author has interfered with 
the monopoly of the work, for which, perhaps somewhat ungener- 
ously, the subscriber hoped. A cheaper edition, in different type 
and on inferior paper, is to bring the story within reach of the literary 
proletariat. 


A New Mania. 
RESPECT the censure passed by Mr. Ruskin upon the applica- 


tion of the word “mania” to love of books and the like, but 
the term is convenient and is not really disparaging. To me—to 
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vary a well-known phrase first applied, I am told, to wine—all col- 
lecting is good, but some is better than others. In Paris the latest 
rage is for collecting the illustrated posters which, as mural decora- 
tions, are striking features in our streets. I have, indeed, received a 
catalogue of the prices at which they are supplied. Among modern 
artists who produce these affiches or posters, Jules Chéret and 
Choubrac are favourites. Their works are, I fancy, unknown in 
London, but have a good deal of merit. ‘* Glycerine Tooth-paste” 
is considered one of the best of the designs of Chéret. Another 
design which stands high in public estimation is now sufficiently 
familiar in London streets. This is the picture of “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” which is the work of Ad. Willette. The name, half 
bantering, bestowed on the new form of collection is affichomanie. 


GUIDE-BOOK TO Books. 


HE great desideratum in England is a good bibliography. 

When the classified catalogue of the British Museum is issued, 
a full though scarcely a perfect work of the class will be accessible. 
Which generation of our descendants will be able to profit by this it 
is as yet too early tosay. Meanwhile, ample as are the materials 
supplied by Lowndes, Watt, Allibone, the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” the sale catalogues of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, and 
the booksellers’ catalogues, of which during recent years there has 
been an inundation, publishers naturally shrink from a costly and 
hazardous experiment. In the absence of complete guides, hand- 
books to books are springing into vogue. Compilations of this kind 
may have a moderate amount of value, but constitute, for the most 
part, mere tinkering with a great subject. The most comprehensive 
and trustworthy is the “ Classified Guide to the Best Books” of 
Mr. W. Swan Sonnenschein, of which a new edition has just seen 
the light. Subsequent compilations, a batch of which are before 
me, are, on the whole, delusive. What must we think of a professed 
guide to books which, under Botany, does not mention “ Gerard’s 
Herbal” ; under Bibliography omits all reference to “ Lowndes” ; 
and while dealing with Heraldry is oblivious of “Guillim”! One 
may expect shortly to see Clarendon dropped from the list of his- 
torians, and Pepys from that of diarists. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





